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Arma inertial systems 
provide air-to-underwater 
guidance for tactical 
missiles. If you are 
interested, contact Arma.. 
Garden City, N. Y. 

A division of American 
Bosch Arma Corporation. 





ARMA 








The J57 is a big bruiser! 


This turbojet engine weighs more than 5,000 
pounds, develops more than 15,000 pounds of 
thrust, has thousands of parts—one of the smallest 
of which, a fuel nozzle seal, you see here. 


But what do these figures really say about the J57 
we build? Do they say it was designed by Pratt & 
Whitney, a division of United Aircraft Company? 


... that it takes complete cooperation among the 
designer, Air Force, and manufacturer to make cer- 
tain every engine meets rigid performance standards. 


... that the J57 is used in some of the latest Air 
Force equipment: “century series” fighter models, 


ee 
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IRCRAFT ENGINE 


B-52 intercontinental heavy bomber, and KC-135 
tanker-transport. 


... that it takes a vast network of parts suppliers 
reaching into 27 states to feed us the components 
we need to meet our schedules. 


... that it takes teamwork on every level to estab- 
lish and maintain quality volume production. 


You can see cold statistics don’t tell the full story. 
Unintentionally they miss this vital point: behind 
every completed engine lies a tremendous amount 
of cooperation and skill. 


We believe the J57 jet engine is proof we’ve devel- 
oped a high degree of both. 
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New Vertol helicopter 
seats 19 passengers, 
doubles as freighter 





Cabin layout shows 15 luxury 
seats in Vertol 44 airliner version. 


Engineers, if you are not already working for 
the government or defense industry, inves- 
tigate job opportunities with Vertol. 


VE 


For the first time, a large capacity helicopter, the Vertol 44, ig 
available to commercial operators. And it comes with a selection 
of interiors suited for airline operation, executive transportation, 
or combination passenger-freight use. 


Based on the design of the famous Vertol H-21, which has beep 
flown more than 100,000 hours by the military services of the 
United States, Canada, France and West Germany, the Vertol 44 
offers the versatility and cabin capacity long lacking in civilian 
helicopter operation. 


Check these new Vertol 44 features: 


@ Highest useful load, greatest seating capacity, lowest seat: 
mile cost in commercial helicopter field. Tandem roto! 
design allows passengers to sit any place in cabin and elimi: 
nates balance problem in placement of cargo. 


Internal capacity, approximately 600 cu. ft. of freight in 
cargo version. Can carry 2% tons on external cargo sling. 


Capacity for 19 passengers, using high density seating 
arrangement. Luxury seats for 15 in airline version with 
large window next to every seat. Seats fold away for coz 
version in minutes to cargo configuration. 


Two large doors permit quick and easy loading and unload: 
ing; rear door folds down with integral stairway. 


Better high altitude performance with two-speed enginé 
supercharger. 


For detailed information on the Vertol 44 write to: 


Customer Relations Manager 


iterapt Corporation____— 


MORTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Hoffman Beacon Simulator bench tests 
TACAN-VORTAC for all-weather flying safety 


The Hoffman-developed HLI-103 Beacon Simulator provides a sure, safe way to 
ground test airborne TACAN—and the TACAN portion of VORTAC. 

It duplicates the functions of a TACAN Land Beacon (AN/URN-3) and tests 
airborne units (AN/ARN-21) for azimuth from 0 to 360° with a +0.2° accuracy 
or better, and range from 0 to 200 nautical miles with a +0.1 mile accuracy or better. 
The Hoffman Beacon Simulator also tests the AN/ARN-21 at instrument airspeed 
from 0 to 1500 knots, land beacon identity tone and decoding functions—even 
simulates adverse weather conditions to assure complete operational reliability. 


Hoffman TACAN-VORTAC test instruments, now used by the military services, are 
also available to aircraft manufacturers, commercial airlines and service operators 
to provide a vital, extra measure of flying safety for air navigation equipment 

from the ground up. Additional information will be promptly sent upon request. 


HOFFMAN HLI-103 Se F fe] 
BEACON SIMULATOR #& ' Sew 2 se 


Hoffman HLI-103 simulates the functions of 
TACAN Land Beacons. Photo shows 135 cps and 
15 cps pulse burst detail. Phase relationships 
indicate surface beacon is due east of aircraft. 
Comparison of input settings with TACAN dial 
readings determines operational accuracy. 





PHYSICISTS - ELECTRONICS AND 
ELECTRO-MECHANICAL ENGINEE! 


Significant developments at Hoffman in the fields 
of TACAN, VORTAC, advanced navigation techniques, 
VLF, HF, VHF, UHF, forward scatter and 
tropospheric communications and advanced ECM 
have created important positions for physicists 

and engineers of high calibre. Please address 
inquiries to Vice-President of Engineering. 


ABORATORIES, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF HOFFMAN ELECTRONICS CORP. 


3761 South Hill Street e Los Angeles 7, California 
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GET- UP-and-go HY 


The power output—the “Get-Up-And- 
Go” — of a jet engine is determined in 
large measure by the compressor rotor. 
In overhauling J-33 engines for the 
Air Force, Southwest Airmotive as- 
sures maximum compressor efficiency 
and reliability. 


TOP PHOTO: After careful rework, com- 
pressor rotors are balanced to a scientifi- 
cally-fine degree on the Gisholt Dynetric 
Balancers at center and at left. Technician 
at right is inspecting a compressor’s rota- 
tion in a true plane within specified limits. 


RIGHT: After balancing, compressor rotors 
are turned by steam turbine, in an air- 
evacuated spin test pit, at an over-speed 
approximately 12% above normal opera- 
tional speeds to determine their complete 
airworthiness. Their balance then is 
reverified. 
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Two for the Suggestion Box 

Gentlemen: I wish to commend you 
on the content of your March ’57 
publication. Everything from your re- 
ports of legislative action to the 
monthly fiction feature is read with 
interest. More time is spent reading 
AlrR Force Magazine in detail than 
is spent on any other individual peri- 
odical of the many I receive. 

It is fully realized that it is difficult 
to satisfy all of the readers all of the 
time, and the following suggestions 
will not radically change the format. 
However, they are offered with the 
hope that their merits will be con- 
sidered and possibly incorporated in 
some form or another if use can be 
found for them. 

One thing which would be wel- 
comed is more missile data, especially 
a comparison sheet of names and de- 
classified specs. How about a complete 
\V-2 story? 

Another feature which would be of 
use would be an occasional “pin-up” 
—a full-color sheet of the latest planes 
and missiles. This could be used for 
framing and for instruction. 

A last feature to be suggested is a 
monthly department devoted to CAP 
news of official nature. Yes, I know 
there is a publication devoted to this, 
but those of us who have much to 
read in a limited time would like to 
know of official releases and action 
without going through all of the social 
news along with it. You have many 
readers among the CAP groups and 
the above attitude has been expressed 
by others. 

Lee Ruetz 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Gentlemen: I have only one criticism 
to make. Air Force Magazine is good, 
but just why are about ninety-nine 
percent of the articles of the adminis- 
trative type? For gosh sakes, why not 
have more true air-war stories? The 
Royal Air Force Flying Review is an 
extremely interesting magazine (Brit- 
ish) and I’m quite positive that if 
you would publish more of the RAF 
magazine type of articles, along with 
the kind of articles you’ve published 
the last few years, you’d have the best 
air magazine in the world. 


> S&S Bess, : 
|) 


a 
id 


I must say in all truth, being a war- 
time crew chief with the 9th Air Force 
and a civilian private pilot, Am FORCE 
articles for some time have become 
quite dry. Most of us were not, and 
are not, and will never be of the or- 
derly room or headquarters-type per- 
sonnel. So, let’s get the magazine from 
behind the desk, out on the line,*and 
into the air with some true Air Force 
articles on equipment and experiences, 
huh? 

Lowell R. Wittibslager 
Marion, Ohio 


They'll Do it Every Time 
Gentlemen: Got a chuckle out of your 
squib about “Miss Breezecake” [March 
57 issue’s “Shooting the Breeze”] 
whose charm and good looks are 
matched only by the beauty and lux- 
ury of the Piper Apache’s interior. 
Just to set your mind at ease, and 





your readers’ too, weve put Miss 
Breezecake at 6,000 feet (Apache’s 


optimum cruise, 170 mph) where she - 


can smoke to her heart’s content. But 
isn’t that just like a woman—she doused 
her cigarette! 
William D. Strohmeier, 
Vice President 
Davis, Parsons & Strohmeier, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Spiritual Value 

Gentlemen: Three cheers for Chaplain 
Brown for his article entitled “Moral 
Force—Vital Element of Airpower?” 
which appeared in the February issue 
of Arr Force Magazine. A good arti- 


served reward. 





cle such as this each month will keep 
our perspective balanced between the 
materialistic and the spiritual. 

For many years I have wondered 
why so much money is spent on clubs 
and recreation facilities while the re- 
ligious facilities made available to the 
Chaplain are so meager. In the clubs, 
we have comfortable features too 
numerous to mention while in the 
chapels (usually small, plain struc- 
tures, highly inadequate) we have the 
wooden benches with wooden kneelers, 

In our haste for new -and better 
weapons with which to protect our- 
selves, it often seems we are treating 
too lightly the only thing we possess 
that is worthy of protection. Our 
founding forefathers used the term 
“freedom of worship” not “freedom 
from worship.” Without moral fiber, 
mechanical weapons will not do the 
trick; the will to fight has passed; the 
fight is over; slavery will be our de- 


Maj. Glen R. Best 
MAAG, Spain 
APO, N. Y. 


Memories 
Gentlemen: An item in your February 
issue [“The Ready Room,” p. 90] con- 
cerning the University of Alabama’s 
beginning AF-ROTC flight instruction 
really brought back memories, some 
personal, some concerning AFA. 

The personal ones surround Col. 
John P. Fraim, Jr., wartime CO of the 
6th Ferrying Group, ATC, Long 
Beach, Calif. I was a student at Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La., during 1940-41, when Colonel 
Fraim, then a Reserve captain and 
former airline pilot, was a professor in 
Commercial Aviation at the School of 
Commerce. One of Captain Fraim’s 
additional duties was the responsibility 
for the LSU Flight School, under the 
college-phase Civilian Pilot Training 
Program. Captain Fraim, for years, 
attempted to integrate the CPT pro- 
gram with the ROTC program. but 
was rebuffed by Washington at every 
turn. We were allowed to wear “h 
wings” on our ROTC blouses before 
we soloed and “full wings” afterward, 
but that’s about all. At that time, LSU 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Montgolfier’s wal uard proj ect 


A sheep, a duck, a sation first payload carried aloft for 
atmospheric research. Louis XVI, his queen and his court, 

were astonished witnesses as Joseph Montgolfier’s smoke- 

filled balloon rose in majesty 1500 feet over Versailles. The 
passengers? unharmed (except the rooster, kicked by the sheep). 


Project Vanguard, 1957, is an equally momentous “‘first’’— 
an attempt to place a 21-pound satellite in an orbit 300 miles up. 
Aerojet-General, designer-builder of the famed Aerobee-Hi, 
will supply vital second-stage propulsion systems for Vanguard © 
launchings during the International Geophysical Year. 








2 A Subsidiary of crete as PLANTS AT AZUSA AND 
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From actual photo taken 
@ few minutes after Lind- 
bergh took off. 


LINDBERGH Lands in Paris 


on Goodrich Silvertowns 


able resilience of Silvertown Airplane Tires, Capt. 

Charles E. Lindbergh in his Ryan monoplane ‘“‘Spirit 
of St. Louis’ won his fight with death and distance. The 
stalwart cushioning of Silvertowns absorbed the landing 
shock of the first airship to fly from New York to Paris with- 
out a stop. 


Gite resitie across the sea! Landing on the depend- 


Silvertowns started Lindbergh safely on his way past the 
dangerous, critical seconds of the take-off at New York. 

Silvertowns delivered him safe at Paris — safe from the 
fateful impact as his eagle plane swooped from the sky, and 
slammed its wheels down on Europe. 

The first thirty seconds of the flight —the last thirty 
seconds of it! 

The first 1,000 feet on the ground after Lindbergh cried 
““Okay”’ and they jerked the chuck blocks away from the 
Silvertown-shod wheels! The last 1,000 feet as the great 
monoplane hurtled across the Paris landing field. 

These were seconds of held breath and tense nerves. 
Would the tires stand up as the 5,150 pounds of the loaded 
plane hammered and battered them along the runway? 
Would they hold the 


Less than a minute of time, yet an eternity of suspense, the 
overseas plane thundered along the gauntlet of disaster. 


Silvertowns held! Their sinewy strength, their sturdy 
cushioning stood the stress and strain that had doomed a 
thousand flights. Capt. Lindbergh soared away safe and 
landed safe. 

Silvertowns met the test as they»met it when this un- 
heralded challenger, Capt. Lindbergh, started on his flight 
from San Diego to New York and made it in less than twenty- 
three hours. 

The dash through the clouds to Paris was a matter of 
gasoline, courage of the intrepid voyager of the skies — and 
Silvertown tires in the taking off over here and the landing 
over there. 

The ‘‘Spirit of St. Louis’’ sped overseas a perfectly 
equipped airplane, instruments and parts the nearest to 
perfection ever assembled. 

Captain Charles Lindbergh built it quietly at San Diego, 
counting on its mechanical perfection as well as his skill 
and courage to carry through to the goal. 

And when it came to tires he fortified the security of his 
plane with Silvertowns. He underwrote the safety of his ven- 

ture with the tires that 
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the test of great mo- 
ments of competition. 

He called to his aid 
the same flexing 
strength, the same de- 
pendable endurance 
with which Goodrich 
































Silvertowns have for 





perhaps with a still # w YORK — 





greater adventure for 
the man in the cockpit. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich cSivertowns 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


years served the motor 
cars of the world. 
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«if This ADVERTISEMENT 
appeared in June, 1927 


Now pilots land 

all over the world 

on B.F. Goodrich 
Tubeless 


cq MOST SIGNIFICANT development 
in tires since Lindbergh's flight is 
Tubeless, pioneered and patented by 
B. F. Goodrich. Now in service with 
overseas airlines and military planes, 
B. F. Goodrich Tubeless sets the pace 
because it saves weight, performs better. 











B.F.Goodrich Tubeless Tires are mak- 
ing greater payloads possible by reducing 
weight as much as 120 pounds per plane. 
And while saving weight, BFG Tubeless 
Ties offer superior air retention, save 
time and money in warehousing and 
maintenance. That’s why the trend is to 
BF, Goodrich Tubeless. 





|B. F. Goodrich Tires “cross the 
Atlantic” again on a replica of the 
SPIRIT OF St. Louts in the Leland 
Hayward—Billy Wilder motion 
picture production of Charles A. 
lindbergh’s Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning story, “THE SPIRIT OF ST. 
Louis”... with JAMES STEWART as 
Charles A. Lindbergh, presented 
by WARNER BROS. 


















B.EGoodrich 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 
A division of the B. F Goodrich Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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AIR MAIL 
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had the second largest ROTC brigade 
in the country, with artillery, engi- 
neers, infantry, and signal corps regi- 
ments. But Air Force? Heaven forbid! 
It wasn’t the school’s fault; they could 
only go as far as Washington would let 
them. I wonder how Colonel Fraim 
feels now? I believe he’s still in 
Southern California, in the automobile 
business. 

The AFA memories concern Gill 
Robb Wilson’s “Air World” column in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Wed- 
nesday, August 27, 1947. In this col- 
umn he proposed the same integra- 
tion, even before the idea of an Air 
Force Academy was broached. He re- 
viewed the work that universities had 
done in the CPT program and even 
suggested that the Air University work 
a cooperative project with the Uni- 
versity of Alabama! 

All this goes to show that AFA was 
and is on the right track in sponsoring 
the program, but should pause, in 
honor, for a moment, of those pioneers 
who, like Gen. Billy Mitchell, were so 
far ahead of their time that they were 
castigated instead of commended— 
pioneers like Jack Fraim and Gill Robb 
Wilson. 

Gerard E. Nistal 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 


High School Libraries 

Gentlemen: I am a senior AF-ROTC 
student and member of the Arnold Air 
Society (Walter H. Beech Squadron) 
at the University of Wichita. The last 
time I went home for the weekend, 
my mother saw my copy of Air ForcE 
Magazine. Mother is the librarian at 
Derby High School, and she asked me 
to send my copy of Arr Force to her 
library each month when I finish read- 
ing it. I was astonished when she told 
me that she was only allowed a sub- 
scription to one magazine which had 
anything to do with airpower. She said 
that in her library there was a great 
demand for this type of publication, 
but one magazine doesn’t spread 
around too well. 

In the high school which I attended, 
quite a few magazines of this type 
were available in the library, but they 
were in constant use, and they helped 
bring the message of airpower to my 
classmates. With all the recent clamor 
for educating the public to the signifi- 
cance of airpower, the best way to 
start would be for each high school 


‘library in the country to have a copy 


of Arr Force and as many magazines 
of this type as possible. 

Perhaps you could make some kind 
of appeal to all of your readers to send 
their copy of Am Force to their fa- 


vorite high school library when they 
finish reading it. I’m sure the students 
would appreciate it. I’m sending mine 
to Derby (Kans.) High School. 
Laurence N. Swink 
Wichita, Kans. 


We’re Willing 
Gentlemen: Would you please pub- 
lish some Air Force adages or sayings 
such as “Look out for the Hun in the 
sun,” etc., used by pilots and crew 
members during World War II? 
Maj. Milton E. Castleman 
Gulfport, Miss. 


e@ You readers send ’em and we'll 
print °em.—The Editors. 


Soft Core 
Gentlemen: I am a soft-core airman, 
T/Sgt., PAFSC 70270 and DAFSC 
70250 (due to overages I have been 
performing duty at the fifty level for 
the past two years). My prospects of 
promotion are negligible. 

Just as a matter of curiosity I made 
a check of the Unit Manning Docu- 
ments of all units assigned this wing 
and found the following: there are 
seven civilian 70270 UMD authoriza- 
tions in this wing. In addition to the 
administrative field there are another 
twenty-five seven-level civilian UMD 
authorizations (mostly in the supply 
and installations field) in other career 
fields that are surplus at the seven- 
level Air Force-wide. In other words, 
the Air Force has a large surplus of 
seven-level airmen in certain career 
fields and at the same time has seven- 
level civilian UMD authorizations in 
these same surplus career fields. If the 
situation in this wing is indicative of 
the Air Force-wide situation there are 
over 3,000 civilian seven-level UMD 
authorizations in career fields that 
have seven-level airmen overages Air 
Force-wide. 

Considering the above described 


' situation, I think I’d be forgiven for 


getting a big laugh out of the “Cut 
the Civilian Payroll Costs” drives that 
come down from higher headquarters 
from time to time. 

We “soft cores” are being encour- 
aged to retrain into “hard core” ca- 
reer fields) Why not convert the 
above-mentioned civilian slots to mili- 
tary? Why should NCOs sacrifice their 
eight to fourteen years’ experience in 
their career fields? Why continue to 
actually waste the taxpayers’ money 
on this—both in civilian payroll costs 
as well as retraining costs? Maybe 
someone can explain this to me. 

T/Sgt. John A. Webb 
Selfridge AFB, Mich. 
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Register NOW for... 


AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION’S 1957 


National 
onvention 





Airpower 
Panorama 





Celebrating the 


ZA Golden Anniversary of the USAF 


July 28 through August 4 * Washington, D.C. 


IT’S A WEEK-LONG SHOW 


The Air Force Association’s 1957 National Convention 
and Airpower Panorama, climaxing the celebration of the 
Golden Anniversary of the United States Air Force, will 
cover a full week, starting Sunday, July 28, and ending 
Sunday, August 4. It will be divided into two sections— 
Pre-Convention Events and the Convention Program. 


The Airpower Review on Sunday, July 28, will include 
static displays of old and new Air Force planes, aerial 
demonstrations by the Air Force’s famous “Thunderbirds” 
aerobatic team, and fly-bys of modern jet planes. High- 
light of the day will be the finish of the Air National 
Guard’s all-jet Ricks Flight from Fresno, California, to 
Washington, D. C. 


Reserve Forces Day will include presentations by off- 
cials from Air Force Headquarters, Continental Air Com- 
mand, and the Air National Guard Bureau. A reception 
and banquet for Reservists and Guardsmen will climax 


the day. 


Industry Day attendance is restricted to representatives 
of Industrial Associate Companies of AFA and military 
personnel. The program will include briefings by the 
Commanders of the Air Materiel Command and Air 
Research and Development Command and their staffs. 
A luncheon honoring AFA’s Industrial Associate Com- 
panies will divide the two briefings. 


The above events are not included in the $25 Conven- 
tion registration fee. There will be no charge for attending 
the Airpower Review and the Reserve Forces Seminar. 
Tickets to the Reserve Forces Reception and Banquet 
will be $5 per person. Attendance at the Industry Day 
Briefings and Luncheon will be by Industrial Registration 
at $35 per person, which will include all of the events 
on the Convention Program. 





See Page 15 for Hotel Reservation Form. 


USAF’S BIRTHDAY 


August 1, mid-day of the Convention, is the fiftieth birth- 
day of the US Air Force. The day will begin with a 
special Memorial Service in the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. Later that morning, the Post Office Department will 
issue a new airmail postage stamp commemorating the 
Air Force’s Golden Anniversary. Highlight of the day 
will be the Anniversary Banquet at noon. This program 
will sweep the fifty-year history of the Air Force, with 
many of the men who helped make its history on hand. 
The day will be climaxed by three Anniversary Balls in 
three hotels—the Sheraton-Park, Shoreham, and Statler. 
Each Ball will represent one of the wartime theaters of 
operation—American, Asiatic-Pacific, and European-Afri- 
can-Middle Eastern—with special decorations and enter- 
tainment symbolozing the countries represented, and name 
bands providing the music. 


REGISTER NOW 


More than 1,600 persons have reserved hotel rooms for 
the Convention. Both the Sheraton-Park and Shoreham 
Hotels, Convention Headquarters, are out of rooms. Only 
2,000 persons can be seated in the Convention banquet 
hall. It is evident that this year’s Convention will be 
another “sell-out.” To the right is a form for use in 
registering in advance for the Convention Program. Right 
now is the time to fill out this form and mail it to AFA 
Headquarters in Washington, along with a check or 
money order for the registration fee. The form is designed 
for registering husband and wife simply by checking 
“LADIES” if the wife will attend. There are three im- 
portant reasons for registering in advance: One, it will 
eliminate waiting in line at the registration desk; tw, 
only advance registrants can be assured a seat in the ban- 
quet hall; and three, only those who register in advance 
may select the Anniversary Ball they desire to attend. 
Make sure that you are covered by mailing your registra 
tion form and check today. 
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PRE-CONVENTION EVENTS 





CONVENTION PROGRAM 





AIRPOWER REVIEW 


Andrews Air Force Base 9:30 AM: 
2:30 PM: 
SUNDAY—JULY 28 7:00 PM: 


2:00 PM: Aerial & Ground Demonstrations 
USAF Thunderbirds Performance 


Finish of Ricks Jet Flight 9:00 AM: 
10:00 AM: 
RESERVE FORCES DAY 
12:30 PM: 
TUESDAY—JULY- 30 9:00 PM: 


1:00 PM: Reserve Forces Seminar 
5:00 PM: Reserve Forces Reception 
6:30 PM: Reserve Awards Banquet 


9:00 AM: 

10:00 AM: 

INDUSTRY DAY 12:30 PM: 
WEDNESDAY—JULY 31 

: ee 3:00 PM: 

9:00 AM: Air Material Briefing 7:00 PM: 


12:15 PM: USAF-Industry Luncheon 
2:30 PM: Research & Development Briefing 
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2:00 PM: 
7:00 PM: 


Convention Program Registration Fee......$25 


Only those persons who register in ADVANCE for 
the Convention Program may select the Anniversary 
Ball they wish to attend. Late registrants will be 
assigned to Ball having available space. 





WEDNESDAY—JULY 31: 


AFA Leaders Meeting 
First AFA Bus. Session 


Panorama Preview Reception 


THURSDAY—AUGUST 1: Anniversary Day 


Air Force Memorial Service 
Airpower Panorama 

USAF Stamp Ceremony 
USAF Anniversary Banquet 
Anniversary Balls 


FRIDAY—AUGUST 2: 


Second AFA Bus. Session 
Airpower Panorama 
Airpower Luncheon 
Fashion Luncheon 
Airpower Symposium 
Reunion Cocktail-Buffet 


SATURDAY—AUGUST 3: 


9:00 AM: 
10:00 AM: 


Third AFA Bus. Session 
Airpower Panorama 
Final AFA Bus. Session 
Awards Banquet 


SUNDAY—AUGUST 4: 
9:30 AM: 


Airpower Brunch 


Complete, Clip, and Mail to AFA, 324 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


| ADVANCE REGISTRATION FORM FOR 1957 AFA CONVENTION 


PRIME Festa ia fare sien means rete ima a tare eleven te ae Rita ome io aCe WINIINOS «casts Carteoes 
MMMM eect ay foxes vah «eter ota texas ees ios ois setae a ted am pve taka avnlial or sons oesna maleated etna rant gee acana ete at vatar sl ae 
PAVAEUNERTUIRIMIMN 5s is 5 eScsocaiello\sicala: lavas erbiccZane, szeier ure ise eioredfom Wiaveinte ia love! syelaselarareere orelavereays 
EPR a5 cls soe, aa tol susie Nas OIm:-S ao isan Weis iavaseilay ota ape eae resale Richer aveheralalolatarere ehamtarerats 
RENUMN 2 ictal ater tater atariohaeg te oer ia ero dissed eo eta aeapee am le en aha SRININ Sted | ea rare 





Please check ONE of the following categories with which you wish 
to be identified in the attendance record: 


( ) GOVERNMENT ( ) ACTIVE MILITARY ( 
( ) INDUSTRY ( ) RESERVE GUARD ( 





* INDUSTRIAL REGISTRATION ($35) restricted to personnel 
of AFA Industrial Associate Companies ONLY, and includes 
INDUSTRY DAY plus the CONVENTION PROGRAM. 
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1( ) AM ( ) AM NOT AN AFA MEMBER j 
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Check the type(s) of registration de- | 
sired and attach full payment: r 
I ic sesveenis $25 | 
CN es hela a Scie $25 i 
CSc sine. $35 
TOTAL: $ i 

i 

l 

l 
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Please check the ANNIVERSARY 4 
BALL you wish to attend August 1: 


( ) AMERICAN THEATER 
( ) ASIATIC-PACIFIC THEATER 


( ) EUROPEAN-AFRICAN-MIDDLE 
EASTERN THEATER 
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Today one of industry’s most formidable tasks is to 
streamline and shorten the time-consuming process 
that transforms ideas into exciting new products. 

Never in man’s history has this embryonic period 
needed to be shortened more than now— when tech- 
nological superiority could very well be the world’s 
best hope for peace. 

And nowhere is this challenge being met more 
energetically than in the development and produc- 
tion of automatic control systems at AUTONETICS. 
For instance. Numill—a new automatic machine-tool 
system invented by AUTONETICS—often turns the 
engineer's rough sketch and mathematical notations 
into prototype parts more rapidly than he could 
reach the blueprint stage with previous methods. 

Standardized “postage-stamp” circuits allow 
engineers to mockup even highly advanced designs 
almost as simply as they would plug in an electric 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS MAN 


Man’s electro-mechanical partners are bringing his 
ideas to life faster...better...at less cost 


shaver. And AUTONETICS’ data processing equip- 
ment can simulate a wide range of operational 
missions, as well as solve the most involved mathe- 
matical problems in minutes instead of days. 

AUTONETICS’ ability to save time and money 
between concept and product delivery is reflected in 
every area of its electro-mechanical technology: 
flight controls, inertial navigation, armament con- 
trols, computers, and other complete systems for the 
military and industry. 

For detailed information, write AUTONETICS, 
Dept. F-73, 9150 E. Imperial Highway, Downey, 
California. 


Autonetics 


A DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


HAS NEVER BUILT BEFORE 








Ten years ago it cost $1,000 to fly across the Atlantic 
and back. Today the same round trip can be made for 
about $400. 

% % * 

Eight cities in the US enplaned more than a million 
passengers last year. They were New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Washington, San Francisco, Miami, Detroit, and 
Atlanta. 

% % * 

The installation of a turboprop engine on a transport 
that formerly used conventional piston engines boosted its 
power sixty-three percent and decreased its weight 5,000 
pounds. 

% % % 

The CAA high-altitude air traffic control system to be 
inaugurated this year will eventually control all aircraft 
fying above 15,000 feet anywhere in the US. Control is 
presently limited to the ten-mile-wide federal airways that 
connect major cities. 

& & % 

Airport planning for the Jet Age is reflected in this 

years CAA aid to state and local governments, twenty- 


two percent of which is going for land acquisition, mostly 
for clear zones at the end of runways. 
% % % 

The world’s scheduled airlines use fifty different types 
of aircraft. 

% o % 

The British claim to have the world’s most advanced 
helicopter close to completion. The Fairey Rotodyne, 
powered by two turboprop engines and auxiliary jets in 
the rotor blade tips, will carry forty passengers at a 
speed of at least 150 miles per hour. 

% % * 

A total of 9,350,000 passengers traveled on international 
air flights last year. They accounted for eighteen percent 
of the world’s airline passengers and twenty-nine percent 
of total airline passenger-miles. 

% % * 

There were no passenger fatalities on US international 
air carriers during 1956. 

e od % 

The International Air Transport Association has issued 
a 250-page booklet telling how to cut red tape on the 
world’s airlines. Subjects include clearance of aircraft ana 
passengers through trans-border formalities, procedures for 
customs and immigration, medical requirements, monetary 
exchange facilities, and the design of airports to keep 
passengers and freight moving. 

% % % 

The Brooklyn Dodgers have an $800,000 Convair to 
provide them with transportation during the 1957 baseball 
season. The plane will also carry the Dodgers’ farm clubs, 
including St. Paul, Montreal, and Fort Worth. 

% 9 % 

Emigrants from Europe to the United States and Canada 
may now fly the transatlantic route at a special reduced 
rate equal to sixty percent of the one-way tourist fare. 





MAIL YOUR RESERVATION REQUEST NOW! 


AFA National Convention & Airpower Panorama 


WASHINGTON, D. C. yx JULY 30-AUGUST 4, 1957 


Since more than 3,000 delegates and 
guests will attend the Convention, 
everyone cannot be accommodated 
at the Sheraton-Park and Shoreham, 
headquarters hotels. Therefore, rooms 


AFA Hotels and Room Rates 


HOTEL SINGLE | DOUBLE TWIN 


a 


and suites at the Sheraton-Park are 
restricted to AFA delegates and In- 
dustrial Associate companies. The 
number of suites at the Shoreham is 
limited, but is not restricted. The 


hotels below are listed in the order 
of their distance from the Sheraton- 
Park, with the Shoreham nearest, etc. 
The Continental is suggested for Pan- 
orama exhibit personnel. 
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Mail to: 


AFA HOUSING OFFICE 
Convention & Visitors Bureau 





Sheraton-Park 
Shoreham 
Windsor-Park* 
Dupont Plaza* 
Woodner* 
Mayflower* 
Statler * 

lee House 
Burlingion 
Ambassador 
Hamilton 
Continental 


Sold Out 
$9.00 
9.00 
9.50 
None 
9.00 
11.50 
8.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.00 
7.00 


Sold Out 
$14.00 
12.00 
12.50 
13.50 
14.50 
15.00 
12.00 
10.00 
11.00 
10.50 
9.00 


Sold Out 

$14.00 
12.00 
12.50 
13.50 
16.50 
16.50 
12.00 
10.00 


10.50 
10.00 











* Suites available—one bedroom, $25; two bed- 
toom, $40. Above rates are averages—lower 


and higher rates are available. 
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NAME 


1616 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


DATE 








ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 





HOTEL 





FIRST CHOICE 


SECOND CHOICE 


~~ ‘THIRD CHOICE 


( ) Low ( ) Average ( ) High 








TYPE ROOM 


ARRIVAL DATE & HOUR 


DESIRED RATE 





DEPARTURE DATE 





OTHERS IN ROOM 
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@ The British White Paper on that nation’s defense policy 
for the next five years promises the most revolutionary 
changes ever made in any nation’s military structure in 
“normal times.” With one broad stroke of the pen, Britain 
moved last month to scrap her traditional defense system— 
with its overseas garrisons, battleship squadrons, and com- 
plex base structure—and eventually to put out to pasture 
her long-range bombers and jet fighters. 

And by 1960, the British plan to abolish their draft and 
cut their combat-ready armed forces from the present 
total of 690,000 men to 375,000 regulars. Even more 
significant is the decision to put an immediate stop to all 
work on design and construction of late-model, supersonic 
bombers and fighters. 

These decisions mean an immediate saving of some 
$785 million in Britain’s current defense budget, which 
will now be just under $4 billion for the period 1957-58. 

In place of her “conventional” armed forces, Britain 
proposes to rely in the future upon atomic and nuclear 
weapons, guided missiles, and rockets. Toward this end, 
she is continuing to give top priority to her own produc- 
tion of these weapons and is relying heavily on the United 
States, both for close cooperation in military research and 
development and for many of the tools for the sort of war 
the British envision. 


H@ At presstime a long-range blueprint for improving the 
safety and efficiency of the nation’s airways was on its 
way from the White House to Capitol Hill. The plan was 
the result of more than a year’s work by the President’s 
Aviation Facilities Planning Group, headed by Edward 
P. (Ted) Curtis, AFA Director and wartime AF major 
general. In general, the blueprint was said to call for: 

@ Creating an independent airways modernization 
board, charged with coordinating research in the field of 
flying safety. 

e@ A drastic overhaul of air traffic control regulations 
to reduce the ever-growing collision menace. 

@ A sort of “super-highway” system of the sky, with 
certain routes and altitudes reserved for planes of like 
speeds. 

The proposed modernization board would be composed 
of an Assistant Secretary of Defense, an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and Mr. Curtis himself. It would co- 
ordinate a research effort now scattered over dozens of 
agencies. 

The revised air traffic regulations would divide the air 
space into two “modes.” The “all-weather mode” would 
apply above specified altitudes and in dense terminal 
areas, and the aircraft would be under instrument flight 
rules at all times. The “dual-weather mode” would have 
traffic regulations similar to those now in effect, but with 
certain speed limits and minimum visibility standards. 

The “super-highway” system would be similar to an auto 
highway, with lanes for trucks and passenger cars. 


@ AIRCRAFT... . USAF’s first supersonic recon aircraft 
—the McDonnell RF-101 Voodoo—was assigned last month 
to a Tactical Air Command wing at Shaw AFB, S. C.... 
Meantime, the AF has successfully flight-tested another 
version of the Voodoo—the F-101B—one of three USAF 
interceptors able to carry “Ding Dong” (MB-1), the air 
defense rocket which has a nuclear warhead and is de- 
signed to be fired into formations of attacking enemy air- 
craft. The other two interceptors that will carry Ding 
Dong are the Northrop F-89J, now in service in limited 


IN THE NEWS 


numbers, and the Convair F-106, advance version of the: 
delta-wing F-102. . . . In ten years we “should be knocks’ 
ing on the door” of speeds of Mach ten (7,600 mph), Lt 
Gen. C. S. Irvine, the AF’s DCS/Materiel, told the Society” 
of Automotive Engineers last month. “The only perform. 
ance limits in speed and range are priority in the use of 
engineers and the impelling necessity to keep costs within: 
the framework of our national well-being,” General Irvine” 
said. Meanwhile, he pointed out, we must speed the de 
velopment of materials able to withstand hypersonic spee 
(3,000 to 3,500 mph)... . At the same meeting, AF B 
Gen. Joseph D. Caldara, Director of Flight Safety Re-™ 
search, took the opposite tack and criticized aircraft de.” 
signers for attaching too little importance to the physical — 
limitations of man. The speeds of modern military planes, 
General Caldara said, now exceed the ability of pilots to” 
manage them. bs 























@ AIRPOWER NOTES. ... The Atomic Energy Com. — 
mission’s 1957 test series of atomic weapons, scheduled 
to begin the middle of this month, is expected to be con- 
fined largely to tests of nuclear-armed guided missiles, both 
of the surface-to-air and air-to-air variety. .. . Army Ord- 
nance is relying on a new missile, the Hawk, to plug one 
of the gaps in the Nike air-defense system. The Hawk | 
is designed for defense against low-level attacks and will — 
be armed with an atomic warhead. . . . The Navy has a _ 
new high-velocity aircraft rocket, Zuni, a five-incher with 
folding fins and powered by solid propellants. An air-to- 
air weapon, it has been approved for operational use with — 
the fleet... . The National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics has presented its highest award, the Distinguished — 
Service Medal, to former NACA Chairman, Dr. Jerome 
C. Hunsaker. . . . AMC’s Gen. Edwin W. Rawlings last 
month received the Gen. William Mitchell award of the. 
Aviators’ Post of the American Legion in New York City. 
. .. USAF has announced that the Air Research and De 
velopment Command has won the Daedalian Trophy for 
1956. The trophy is presented annually to the major’ és 
command having the most effective aircraft accident-pre JR 
vention program. . . . A posthumous award of the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross has gone to Capt. Milburn G. 
Apt, who died testing the X-2 rocket research plane (see 
Arr Force, March ’57). 





















™ STAFF CHANGES. . . . Biggest news of the month, 
with regard to staff changes, resulted from President Eisen- 
hower’s nominations of AF Secretary Donald A. Quarles 
to be Deputy Secretary of Defense; James H. Douglas to 
be Secretary of the AF; Gen. Nathan F, Twining to be 
next Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and Gen. 
Thomas D. White to become new AF Chief of Staff, with 
SAC Gen. Curtis E. LeMay as his new Vice Commander. 
For more on these personnel shifts, see page 59. 

In other changes, Brig. Gen. Wilford F. Hall, Chief 
Medical Officer, SHAPE, has replaced Maj. Gen. Olin F. 
MclIlnay as Director of Plans and Hospitals, Hq., USAF. 
General McIlnay moved up to Deputy Surgeon General, 
Hq., USAF, replacing Maj. Gen. William H. Powell, who 
went to SHAPE as Chief Medical Officer in this three-way Je 
move. .. . Brig. Gen. Leslie G. Mulzer retired from his 













assignment as Commander, Dayton AF Depot, AMC. Brig: wit 
Gen. Charles A. Heim will assume command of the Depot oth 
in May. ; Dor 

Maj. Gen. Robert W. Douglass, Jr., has retired. His the 





(Continued on page 21) 
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FRENCH CHESSMEN FROM THE HERMAN STEINER COLLECTION. [12TH CENTURY) 


STRATEGIC WEAP ON — Closely shrouded in secrecy during years of develop- 


ment and testing, the Snark SM-62, like the powerful queen in chess, is an important stra- 
tegic weapon. The Snark, America’s first intercontinental guided missile, is now scheduled for 
delivery to the Strategic Air Command of the U.S. Air Force. Designed to deliver a nuclear war- 
head to a target 5,000 miles from its mobile launching platform, the Snark is a strong deterrent 
to any aggressor. Like the new Northrop T-38 supersonic jet trainer, the Snark was developed 
with Northrop’s realistic understanding of national defense budget limitations. These, and 


other weapon systems designed and produced by Northrop, are examples of the s .ntinued cor- 
Porate effort to aid the defense department in maintaining ‘“‘security with solvency” by using N QO R T H R O P 


the best resources of science and technology to develop low-cost solutions to defense problems. — nortHror aircRAFT, INC. « HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 
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HUSTLER! 


Powered by General Electric jets, 


B-58 is world’s fastest bomber, 


will pay off in better U. S. defense 


Today, your “defense dollars” are buying a new aircraft designed to fly 
much faster than a .45 caliber pistol bullet—the Air Force’s Convair B-58 
Hustler, powered by General Electric J79 jet engines. 

Spectacular in appearance, the B-58 is the nation’s first supersonic 
bomber. Its mighty General Electric J79’s—most advanced jets ever pro- 
duced in this country—develop more power per pound than any other 
U. S. jet engines of comparable size in production. 

But what does the B-58 mean to you? Because the new plane can 
deliver an extremely potent weapon to fulfill America’s fast-changing 
airpower needs, the Hustler is a major deterrent to aggressors. Thus it 
means better defense. 

Providing our Armed Forces with the complex equipment needed to 
keep peace is a continuing goal at General Electric. For as we see it, 
progress in defense is vital to the future of America. General Electric 
Company, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 235-20 


oe. “949 Wes 


SMALL, LIGHT, AND POWERFUL, the new General Electric J79 also powers the 
U.S. Air Force’s Lockheed F-104A, world’s fastest production fighter. Above, G-E 
men who sparked J79 development: Neil Burgess (left) and Gerhard Neumann. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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ON DUSK TO DAWN PATROLS ; 
The Royal Canadian Air Force nightfighter crews who fly these ‘ — os “yn i 
powerful CF-100’s know that they guide one of freedom’s most , rie i 
efficient weapons in the defence of North America and Western Europe. a A 
* i 
Four RCAF squadrons of CF-100’s have been assigned st 

to NATO to meet its specific nightfighter requirements. 
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AVRO AIRCRAFT LIMITED R54 
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duties as AF Member and Chairman, US Section of the 
Joint Mexican-US Defense Commission, AF Delegate, 
Joint Brazil-US Defense Commission, and Senior AF 
Delegate, Inter-American Defense Board, were assigned 
to Maj. Gen. Richard C. Lindsay in addition to his pri- 
mary assignment as Assistant DCS/Operations, H4q,., 
USAF. . . . Lt. Gen. Glenn O. Barcus moved from his 
position as Commander, Northeast Air Command, to Chief 
of Staff, US European Command. . . . Brig. Gen. William 
M. Gross, Deputy Commander, Twelfth AF, TAC, will 
replace Brig. Gen. Ernest K. Warburton as Chief of Staff, 
Hq., TAC, June 15. General Warburton will replace Brig. 
Gen. John A. Hilger as Commander of the AF Operational 
Test. Center. General Hilger will become Chief of the 
USAF Group, Joint Military Mission for Aid to Turkey. 

Brig. Gen. Fred M. Dean, Deputy Commander, Flying 
Training AF, ATC, became Commander of Air Task Force 
13 in March, replacing Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., 
who is assigned to Hq., USAF, June 15, with no specific 
assignment announced. . . . Brig. Gen. Hewitt T. Wheless, 
Commander, 801st Air Div., SAC, has been reassigned to 
Hg., USAF, as Chief, War Plans Div., DCS/Operations. 
... Brig. Gen. Waymond A. Davis, Director, Procurement 
and Production, DCS/Materiel, Hq., USAF, becomes As- 
sistant for Production Planning, replacing Maj. Gen. 
Thomas P. Gerrity. General Gerrity will replace Maj. 
Gen. William O. Senter as Commander of the Oklahoma 
City AMA, AMC, August 14. General Senter will be as- 
signed to Hq., AMC, as Director, Procurement and Pro- 
duction, replacing Maj. Gen. David H. Baker, who will 
replace Maj. Gen. Daniel F. Callahan as Assistant for 
Programming at Hq., USAF, August 15. General Callahan 
will become Commander of AMC’s Mobile Air Materiel 
Area. 

Brig. Gen. Lester W. Light, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Materiel, USAFE, will replace Brig. Gen. Don O. Darrow 
as DCS/Materiel, MATS, August 1. General Darrow will 
move to Deputy Commander, Pacific Div., MATS, re- 
placing Brig. Gen. George S. Cassady, who will become 
Deputy Commander, Atlantic Div., MATS. .. . Maj. Gen. 
Emery S. Wetzel, current MATS Atlantic Div. Com- 
mander, will be replaced by Maj. Gen. William S. Stone, 
July 15. General Wetzel will become Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Plans and Operations, Hq., FEAF (Rear). Maj. 
Gen. Raymond J. Reeves will replace General Stone as 
Assistant DCS/Personnel, Hq., USAF. Brig. Gen. John 
§. Hardy will move up to Director of Military Personnel, 
the spot vacated by General Reeves, June 15. . . . Brig. 
Gen. Charles H. Pottenger, Deputy for Personnel and Ad- 
ministration, Hq., FEAF, will replace Maj. Gen. Russell 
L. Waldron as Commander, 315th Air Div., FEAF, July 1. 
General Waldron will become Commander, Continental 
Div., MATS. 

Brig. Gen. Donald L. Hardy, Chief, AF Section, Military 
Assistance Advisory Group, Japan, will replace Brig. Gen. 
Laurence B. Kelley as Deputy Commander, Mobile AMA, 
AMC, July 15. General Kelley will become Director of 
Logistic Plans, DCS/Materiel, Hq., USAF, replacing Brig. 
Gen. James P. Newberry, who will move to Hq., USAFE, 
-*% DCS/Materiel, July 9. 
| Brig. Gen. Daniel W. Jenkins, Commandant, USAF 
Ground Operations School, TAC, will become Deputy 
Commander, Eighteenth AF, TAC, in: September. . . . Brig. 
Gen. Cecil H. Childre, Commander, 463d Troop Car- 
ner Wing (Med), will replace Brig. Gen. Avelin P. Tacon, 
‘It, as Director of Operations and Training, Hq., TAC. 
General Tacon will be assigned as Commander, 450th 
Fighter Day Wing. . . . Maj. Gen. Lee B. Washbourne, 
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Assistant Chief of Staff, Installations, Hq., USAF, will be 
replaced by Brig. Gen. Augustus M. Minton, June 15. 
General Washbourne will be reassigned to Assistant Chief 
of Staff, Installations, Hq., USAFE. . . . Brig. Gen. Chris- 
tian F. Dreyer, Director of Installations Engineering, SAC, 
will go to Hq., USAF, for duty with the office of As- 
sistant CofS, Installations, June 15. 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth H. Gibson, Commander, 8th Air 
Div., ADC, will replaee Brig. Gen. T. Alan Bennett as 
Commander, 11th Air Div., AAC, July 3. General Bennett 
will become Deputy for Materiel, Hq., ADC. . . . Maj. 
Gen. Frederic E. Glantzberg will replace Maj. Gen. Ernest 
Moore as Vice Commander, MATS, June 1. General Moore 
will go to USAFE as Commander, Third AF... . Brig. 
Gen. Keith K. Compton, Commander, 823d Air Div., 
will become Commander, 5th Air Div., SAC, July 1, re- 
placing Maj. Gen. Joseph J. Nazzaro. General Nazzaro will 
replace Brig. Gen. Elvin S. Ligon, Jr., as Director of Per- 
sonnel Planning, DCS/Personnel, Hq., USAF. General 
Ligon will become Commander of the 3500th Recruiting 
Wing, July 1, replacing Brig. Gen. Arno H. Luehman. 
General Luehman will replace Brig. Gen. Andrew J. Kin- 
ney, Director, Office of Information Services, Hq., USAF, 
on June 15. General Kinney will become Commander, 
8345th Technical Training Wing, ATC. 

Maj. Gen. Matthew K. Deichelmann, Senior Member, 
UN Military Armistice Commission, has moved to Special 
Assistant to the Commander, Hq., FEAF (Advance)... . 
Brig. Gen. Haskell E. Neal, DCS/Communication and 
Electronics, CADC, will replace Brig. Gen. Daniel C. 
Doubleday as Commander, 1807th AACS Wing, MATS, 
July 1. General Doubleday will move up as Deputy Com- 
mander of AACS. . . . Brig. Gen. Ezekiel W. Napier, 
Deputy Commander, CAirC, will be assigned to Hq., 
USAF, Office of the Secretary of the AF, as a member of 
the Personnel Council, July 15. . . . Maj. Gen. Henry K. 
Mooney, Commander, Fifteenth AF, will become Com- 
mander, Middletown Air Materiel Area, AMC, May 15. 
His Deputy Commander will be Brig. Gen. Charles B. Root. 
. . . Maj. Gen. Walter I. Miller, Director of Accounting 
and Finance, Hq., USAF, goes to Hq., USAFE, as 
DCS/Comptroller, June 24. . . . Brig. Gen. Richard L. . 
Scott, Deputy Director of Accounting and Finance, Hq., 
USAF, became Comptroller, Hq., ARDC. 

Brig. Gen. Kurt M. Landon, Deputy Commander for 
Resources, Hq., ARDC, will be reassigned as Assistant 
CofS, Materiel, FEAF (Rear), June 19. . . . Maj. Gen. 
Robert M. Lee, Commander, 4th Allied Tactical AF, 
SHAPE, and Maj. Gen. Edward J. Timberlake exchange 
commands. General Timberlake, Commander of the Ninth 
AF, TAC, will assume command of the 4th on June 22.... 
Brig. Gen. Beverly H. Warren, Deputy for Materiel, Hq., 
FEAF, will be assigned to Hq., AMC, August 15; no 
specific assignment was announced. .. . Brig. Gen. Marcus 
F. Cooper, previously scheduled for assignment at Hq., 
USAF, will be assigned to Edwards AFB as Commander 
of the AF Flight Test Center, ARDC, July 2, replacing 
Brig. Gen. J. Stanley Holtoner, who will become Deputy 
Commander, Third AF, USAFE, May 31... . Brig. Gen. 
Donald P. Graul, Commander, 1818th AACS Wing, 
MATS, will become Commander of the Rome Air De- 
velopment Center, ARDC, July 31... . Maj. Gen. Brooke 
Allen will succeed Maj. Gen. A. Grussendorf as Comman- 
der, 6th Allied Tactical AF, SHAPE, in June. Headquarters 
are at Izmir, Turkey. 

The following generals retired, effective February 28: 
Maj. Gen. Burton M. Hovey, Jr., Maj. Gen. Robert W. 
Douglass, Jr., and Lt. Gen. Richard E. Nugent.—Enp 
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What’s New With &” RED AIRPOWER 


Here’s a summary of the latest available information on Soviet air intelligence. 
Because of the nature of this material, we are not able to disclose our sources, 
nor to document the information beyond the fact that the sources are trustworthy. 





This column reported in the January issue that the 
Soviet Union was going to come forth with a four-engine 
turboprop transport airplane before long, and that the 
airplane in question was more or less an outgrowth of the 
twin-engine turboprop assault transport Russia displayed 
on Soviet Aviation Day last June. 


Pravda, the Communist Party newspaper in the USSR, / 


published a picture of the airplane in March. Called the 
Ukrainia (see “Airpower in the News,” April 57), it is a 
high-wing transport with four turboprop engines (each 
about 4,000-5,000 eshp), and a narrow main gear that 
retracts into the fuselage. The Russians claim it cruises 
at 360 mph at 24,000 to 30,000 feet, and can carry eighty- 
four passengers as well as three and a half tons of cargo. 
There is a large ramp-type door in the rear of the fuselage. 
Pravda said nothing about the aircraft’s range, but other 
reports indicate it is meant to be a long-range aircraft 
that could be used to cross such spans as the South Atlan- 
tic, between Africa and South America. 
= = = 

There is reason to believe that one of the Soviet Union’s 

principal atomic installations is near Alma Ata, in south- 


central Siberia. Both hydrogen and conventional atomic — 


weapons are thought to be in production ‘there at a plant 
located in the foothills of the Tien Shan Mountains. 
= 2 2 

Latest European estimates are that eighty-five percent 
of the Soviet Union’s long-range bombers are based above 
the Arctic Circle (north of Russia’s principal airline 
routes). The bases have been set up in the pattern that 
would be best suited for transpolar air strikes against the 
continental United States and to hit Alaska from Siberia. 

= * 2 

Back in 1925 the Soviet government organized the 
first airplane flight from Moscow to Peiping, China. It 
was made in an R-2 aircraft, powered by a single 240-hp. 
engine, and took five weeks to complete. 

Now the Russians say they are making the flight from 
Moscow to Peiping in their turbojet-powered TU-104s 
in a matter of hours. At Peiping a huge new airport is 
being constructed to handle more and larger jet airplanes. 

The Russians are saying publicly that they soon will 
step up service at Prague, Czechoslovakia, and predict 
that city will become one of the air-transport hubs of 
Europe and the major jumping-off place for air traffic 
to the Orient via Moscow, Omsk, Irkutsk, and Peiping. 
A strong hint is made that the Soviet Union would like 
to extend jet transport service from China to Tokyo. 

= = = 

The Russians also can be expected to seek landing 
rights in the United States before long.. They soon will 
have jet aircraft able to fly the Atlantic non-stop, as well 
as the northern Pacific route from Tokyo or eastern Siberia 
via Alaska to the US proper. 

Tupolev, the top Russian aircraft designer, is said to 
have two new turbojet transports somewhere between the 
prototype and production stages. One is a ninety-five- to 
100-passenger type; the other is said to have room for 180 


= 


passengers. Sergei Ilyushin, the cautious designer of many 
Russian transports, also has readied a jet-powered airplane 


for public display. 


It may be that 1957 will be a big year in Russian air 


Aransport development. 


2 * * 

There have been some unconfirmed reports that Pavel 
Zhigarev, Air Chief Marshal of the USSR, has been tossed 
out of office. While this has not been confirmed, two of 
his predecessors, whom Stalin once put out of office, have 
been very much in evidence in the past year. One is K. A. 
Vershinin, who directed the Soviet air forces during the 
battle of Stalingrad and later was head of all Soviet air 
forces within the Ministry of Defense. The other is Mar- 
shal Alexander Novikov, who headed Russia’s tactical air 
force until 1946, when Stalin sent him to Siberia. He was 
brought back from a prison camp in 1953 and is thought 
to be a sick man. 

There is good reason to wonder why Zhigarev remains 
in office. His speeches indicate him to be only the tub- 
thumping type, with none of the grasp or penetration of 
a man like Marshal Zhukov, for example. Furthermore, 
he is a Stalin appointee carried over by an administration 
that avowedly has no love for the old corpse in the 
mausoleum outside the Kremlin walls, 

* = Sf 

The Soviets report officially that their North Pole Nun- 
ber Six station on the polar ice cap has drifted 1,250 
miles in nine months. The station includes several build- 
ings as well as meteorological and other equipment. It was 
established and now is supplied entirely by air. IL-1% 
carried in men and equipment, using a runway first formed 
by spraying water on the ice. A group of men set dow 
by helicopter performed this chore. One or more helicop- 
ters are assigned to each polar station. 

The fact that the Russians now refer to their latest 
station as Number Six, does not mean that they have five 
other stations on the ice cap. Several of the early stations 
—such as Numbers One and Two—have been abandoned. 

* * * 

The USSR has charted much of the bottom of the Arctic 
Ocean and certainly knows more about that area than any 
other nation. Most of the data is kept in the Arctic Insti 
tute’s library and files at Leningrad. 

The Soviets have gathered weather information that 
aids them in operating aircraft and ships in the polat 
regions. The information .also is useful in predicting 
weather for the USSR. Arctic experience has pointed the 
way toward Soviet development of new navigation equi? 
ment, since conventional radio and electronic navigatiol 
aids often blank out when exposed to such phenomena % 
the aurora borealis (northern lights) found in the regio? 

= * & 

As a result of the recent outbreak in the Middle East 
the British found the Egyptians had received an excellent! 
anti-tank rocket and gun from the USSR. The Russia? 
rocket gun fires an eighty-five-mm. weapon that is spi 
stabilized upon launching.—ENnp 
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PAP A’’ The Martin Matador TM61-B is the fourth generation of a famous family. As the lineal descendant 


Arctic 


. _ of the first operational tactical missile in service with the Air Force—and the first pilotless bomber having complete 
. Insti: 


x? interchangeability of parts—the performance, operability and advanced engineering of the Matador give it top rating 
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Nour missile arsenal. Today, this important weapon is one of five major Martin projects in the field of rockets and 






guided missiles that are under development or in production for the Army, Navy and the Air Force. It was the original 






Martin Matador, papa of them all, that launched the new age of missiles in America. 
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Systems engineering—38th parallel style 


Here’s the challenge we received from the 
Korean Civil Assistance Command and the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps: 

Build a telephone communications system to 
their specifications that will function over moun- 
tainous terrain. Cost to be within reasonable 
limits ...upkeep minimum ... equipments com- 
patible with the experience and background of 
the population. 


The answer is the system now being installed 
in South Korea. 

Manually operated telephones, central offices 
and PBX switchboards, suited to a civilian popu- 
lation unfamiliar with dial methods. 

Wire lines for basic country-wide linkage, 
augmented with many channels of Carrier, wher- 
ever estimated traffic warrants it. 

And—delivery on schedule. 


STROMBERC-CARLSON COMPANY 


A OiviStOn OF GENERAL 


OYNAMICS CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factories at Rochester, N. Y.—West Coast plants at San Diego and Los Angeles, Calif. 





ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT STRIKE WITHOUT WARNING! 


Protect Your Flight Pay Now! 


If accident—or illness—strike you, what will you and 
your family do then? 

Worry? Go broke? 

It could happen, because if you’re like most of us these 
high-cost days, you’re living right up to your total income, 
including flight pay. 

But now you can solve that problem. 

Just do as Capt. Arthur R. Weisberg and 4,500 other 
AFA Members have done. PROTECT YOUR FLIGHT 
PAY THROUGH AFA’s exclusive Flight Pay Protection 


Plan, underwritten by THE AETNA INSURANCE COM.- . 


PANY of Hartford, Conn. 





“A Fine Deal,” says Captain Weisberg 


Capt. Arthur R. Weisberg, of SAC’s 24th Bomb Wing, 
first grounded flyer to receive payment under Flight Pay 
Protection, shows check to Mrs. Weisberg, their two chil- 
dren, and family pet, “Whiskey.” “A fine deal,” says 
Captain Weisberg. “It’s tough to lose $200 a month 
suddenly, This way you have up to two years to adjust 
your standard of living.” 


Brig. Gen. Edward J. Tracy, Command Surgeon, Air 
Materiel Command, writes: “AFA Flight Pay Protection 
has my most hearty approval and support. ... The loss 
of flying pay is quite a severe shock to the family budget 
and your plan provides an adequate period of financial 
readjustment . .. A boon to our flying safety program. 


Here’s how the plan works for AFA Members 

You sign up and pay a premium of only one percent 
of your ANNUAL Flight Pay. Then, if you’re grounded due 
to accidental bodily injury or disease, our AFA Plan pays 
you monthly indemnity for loss of flight pay for up to 
twenty-four months, after a waiting period of 180 days for 
military aviation accidents, and ninety days for other acci- 
dents or disease. Then insurance payments pick up retroac- 
tively where the government left off. 

All members of the US Air Force, Air National Guard, 
Air Reserve, and the other military services, who are on 
flight status and who belong to the Air Force Association, 
are eligible. 

NOTE: Of course, this protection does not apply in case 
of war, declared or undeclared, or hostile action, civil war, 
invasion, or the resulting civil commotions or riots. There are 
also other exclusions which may never apply to you, but you 
are entitled to know them. They are as follows: 

Plan does not cover losses due to a criminal act of the 
AFA member; or from bodily injury occurring while in a 
state of insanity (temporary or otherwise); or from off- 
cially certified “fear of flying’; or caused by intentional 
self-injury, attempted suicide, criminal assault committed 
by the Member, or fighting, except in self-defense; or from 
failure to meet flying proficiency standards unless caused 
by or aggravated by or attributed to disease or accident; 
or accidents caused while riding or driving in any kind 
of race; or by alcohol, drugs, venereal disease, arrest or 
confinement; or willful violation of flying regulations resuh- 
ing in suspension from flying as a punitive measure; or 
sentence to dismissal from the service by a general court- 
martial, submitted resignation for the good of the service, 
or suspension from flying for administrative reasons not 
due to accident or disease or voluntary suspension. Loss of 
life shall not be deemed as a loss for purposes of this plan. 

In the event you receive the total limit of twenty-four 
(24) months’ indemnity, your coverage is automatically 
terminated. You may thereafter reapply for insurance cov- 
erage in the same manner as a new Member. Coverage also 
ends with termination of membership in AFA, or with resig- 
nation, retirement, or pensioning from the service, or at age 
sixty. 

This insurance is renewable at the option of the Company. 

Policy Form No. 1-620-3A. . 


AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION FLIGHT PAY PROTECTION PLAN 557 
Underwritten by AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 670 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 





(please print) Rank Name 


MAILING ADDRESS 


Serial Number Yrs. 


Service for pay purposes 





AMOUNT OF ANNUAL FLIGHT PAY 





physical standards. 
SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT 


I certify I am currently on flying status and entitled to receive incentive pay, and that to the best of my knowl- 
edge I am in good health, and that no action is pending to remove me from flying status for failure to meet 


DATE 





- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Application must be accompanied by check or money order for annual premium. 
The annual premium charge is one percent of ANNUAL flight pay. 
Send remittance to Air Force Association, Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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During the Korean war, the Air University Quarterly 
Review sent its Associate Editor, Capt. Jim Sunderman, 
on an annual trip to the Far East to “cover” the air war. 
This coverage resulted in a wealth of primary combat air 
documents, some researched and written on the spot by 
the AU reporter, others prepared and by-lined by the 
men fighting the war, from Sabrejet pilots to the FEAF 
commander. From 1951 to 1954 this material appeared 
in a continuing series in the Quarterly Review. Today the 
best of this series has been collected in the first commer- 
cially published Air Force book on the Korean war. 

Airpower: The Decisive Force in Korea, edited by Col. 
James T. Stewart, USAF (D. Van Nostrand, $6.75), has 
four main categories: the fight for control of the air (air- 
to-air and air-to-ground action) ; applied airpower (fighter- 
bomber and light- and medium-bomber action); support- 
ing combat air elements (strategic photo reconnaissance, 
airfield construction, maintenance, air rescue, and troop 
carrier); and “A Look Back ... and Ahead” (lessons 
learned and applied for the future). Each category is 
prefaced by brief editor’s remarks that form an over-all 
framework for proper understanding and interpretation. 

The book leads off with a classic air document, “The 
Air Campaign in Korea,” by Gen. O. P. Weyland, FEAF’s 
wartime commander. General Weyland’s keen analysis 
of air strategy and how tactical operations fit into this 
strategy introduces many thought-provoking ideas on the 
role and use of air forces in limited war. Using General 
Weyland’s broad presentation as a base, Colonel Stewart 
builds his book “stone upon stone.” Subsequent sections 
and chapters deal with operational strike studies and tac- 
tical phase analyses. For example, the aerial destruction 
of the vast North Korean hydroelectric power system, the 
air envelopment of the vital bridge complex at Sinanju- 
Yongmidong, and the bombing of the Communist irriga- 
tion dam network emerge as elements of military air pres- 
sure applied to accomplish specific theater politico-military 
objectives. 

The last section is the editor’s main contribution. Here, 
Colonel Stewart—former Assistant Deputy for Operations, 
FEAF, and now Deputy Assistant for Development Pro- 
gramming, DCS/Dev., Hq., USAF—is well qualified to 
re-examine the objectives and limitations in Korea; the 
use, effects, and cost of airpower in Korea; and the 
atomic-air application of tactical air forces in possible 
future limited conflicts. And where Korea leaves un- 
answered the larger prospects of future unlimited war, 
the editor draws on AF Col. Ray Sleeper’s Airpower, the 
Cold War and Peace, as a helpful guide. Colonel Sleeper 
outlines the means for using airpower as a foundation for 
persuasion to encourage international good behavior. Using 
past examples, including Korea, Colonel Sleeper presents 
a strong case for continued peace through strong airpower 
in the years ahead, 

The volume has several obvious flaws: in glossing over 
the evolution and role of combat air logistical support in 
modern war; in omitting the role of the medium night 
intruders (B-26s) in Korea; and in not examining the 
contributions of tactical air photo reconnaissance. Though 
Colonel Stewart overlooked one fine Quarterly Review air 
logistics article in compiling his work, responsibility for 
the other deficiencies is not his. Like all FEAF subordi- 


nate echelons, combat cargo, night intruder, and the 
recon units were urged to contribute to this documentary 
of Korean air operations. Their hesitation to do so now | 
leaves a critical vacuum. q 
Even so, Airpower: The Decisive Force in Korea is a © 
volume that every professional airman—military and civil- ~ 
ian—will want to own and read, It is an authentic study ~ 
of modern air war by the men who fought that war. A | 
number of combat air photographs add to the value and © 
interest of the book. The informed layman will find this — 
volume one of the few understandable accountings of the” 
USAF in action, and of the air concepts, doctrines, tactics, © 
and strategy by which the USAF conducts modern war ™ 
from the air.’ 
* * * 
Three practical guides promise the active and Reserve © 
officer and airman a treasury of information about service ~ 
life and duty. The tenth edition of the Air Officer’s Guide © 
($5), is an encyclopedia of facts every officer should have © 
at his fingertips. Starting with a brief chronology of Air © 
Force history, it runs through twenty-nine chapters that” 
touch on every significant area of military duty, knowl- 
edge, custom, and life. Airmen will also find useful its — 
general information on the Air Force, on AF bases, hous- — 
ing, and schools. While not quite so personally aimed, 
The Airman’s Guide ($3), becomes a professional bible | 
for grades from basic airman to “three-up, three-down.” ~ 
A third handy, useful, pocket-sized volume, Air Force — 
Drill and Related Training ($2.50), is essentially a para- 
phrased condensation of many official AF pamphlets, in- 
structions, etc. It covers drill and command, ceremonies, 
leadership, discipline, courtesy, customs, hand weapons, 
security, and air base defense. All three are Military Serv- 
ice Publishing Company books. 
* a o 
Reference and research choice: During the past year 
numerous aircraft documentaries appeared in a variety of 
sizes, formats, and presentations. All are British originals, 
available in your local bookstore or through the American | 
publisher or distributor. Especially instructive to air crews, 
air defense personnel, and ground observers, are three 
aircraft recognition books. In pocket size and with hard 
covers, The Observer's Book of Aircraft, by William Green 
and Gerald Pollinger (Frederick Warne, N. Y. & London, 
$1.25), contains photos and three-view silhouettes of the 
world’s latest military and civilian aircraft with data on 
dimensions, performance, armament, and development 
history. World Aircraft Recognition Manual, by C. He © 
Gibbs-Smith and L. E. Bradford (John de Graff, N. Y, — 
$3.50), is designed for rapid identification reference. It is 
arranged so aircraft fall into four categories by wing 
shape—delta, swept, straight, and rotary. Three- and four 
view silhouettes and photos accompany brief backgrounds 
on 240 military and civil aircraft. The World’s Fighting 
Planes, by William Green and Gerald Pollinger (Hanovet 
House, $3.50), is a handy pocket manual featuring near 
500 photos and silhouettes of bombers, fighters, trams 
ports, trainers, and helicopters of air forces of every coun 
try on the globe. It embraces the latest military jets and 
the combat aircraft of World War II that are still in active 
operations somewhere today. Brief histories, dimensions; 
performance data, and armament are included.—END | 
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from facilities keyed to the future 


An important factor in the success of the 
J-57 turbojet, which has powered more air- 
craft at supersonic speeds than any other 
jet turbine in production, is the excellence 
of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s research, en- 
gineering, and production facilities in thir- 
teen towns in Connecticut, and in five 
locations in other states. 


» These facilities—keyed to the require- 
‘Ments of future power plant developments 
re the homes of projects which can in- 
sence the whole course of aviation. They 
powerful J-75 turbojet entering 
this summer. ..anum- 

nd stili classified turbine* 
ely new engines of 


Before long these facilities will be supple- 
mented by the test and development cen- 
ter near West Palm Beach, Florida, now 
being built on a 7,000-acre tract. And Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft will develop nuclear 
power plants in the new multi-million dollar 
Air Force facility which is nearing comple- 
tion at Middletown; Connecticut. 


Within all these advanced facilities, nearly 
every branch of theoretical and applied 
science contributes to progress in aircraft 
propulsion. Whatever form the future takes 

. . iN new principles of propulsion, new 
materials, or new fuels... Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft is prepared to offer continued ad- 
vancement in power plant design and 
production. — 


Aircraft 


‘Hartford, Connecticut - 
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/  LET’S HAVE YOUR JET BLAST 





/ In “Jet Blasts” you can sound off on any subject you want. We'll 
7 pay a minimum of §10 for each “Jet Blast” used. All letters must be 
4 signed but we'll withhold names on request. Keep letters under 500 words. 


/ “Jet Blasts” from service personnel do not necessarily report official policy. 


Discipline Is a Mighty Fine Thing, But... 


My attention was drawn to the arti- 
cle in your March issue by Maj. Gen. 
H. K. Mooney entitled “Helpful Hints 
for Air Force Living.” 

I most certainly agree with all he 
said. As a graduate of Randolph Field, 
Tex., Class of 42B, I recall much of 
the good breeding training. All who 
graduated from Randolph, the “West 
Point of the Air” in those days, seemed 
to feel pretty much the same: proud, 
well disciplined, good soldiers and 
cadets, ready for advanced school at 
Brooks or other fields. 

However, as flying cadets, I particu- 
larly noticed that as soon as we 
marched stiffly to the flight hangars 
and dispersed to our separate small 
flights (four to six cadets per instruc- 
tor), we were carefully instructed by 
our lieutenant to “relax and leave the 
upperclassmen and the barracks area 
drill right back there.” We were re- 
minded that we were there to learn 
to fly, and the instructor was going to 
do his Jevel best to teach us that little 
trick. It figured. We were dressed in 














highly “irregular” fatigue suits any- 
way, and in those parachutes we made 
messy looking future officers. 
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For me, Brooks followed Randolph 
Field, where, on December 7, 1941, 
we first learned there was a place on 
the map called Pearl Harbor. At 
Brooks we again noticed that when 
we Air Corps Flying Cadets got down 
to the business we were there*for— 
namely, learning to fly—we were in 
another world from that of the “neck- 
wear, cuff, blouse, and hats tilted” 
world General Mooney writes about. 
Were we ever glad! But, of course, 
we had to be mighty careful not to let 
any of that airplane and flight-line 
familiarity stick to us when we got 
back to the “tac” officer’s bailiwick. 1 
feel sure all the fly boys today expe- 
rience the same thing. 

Well, to carry the thing a little fur- 
ther, as I read General Mooney’s arti- 
cle, I couldn't help reflecting. The war 
has been over in Europe now some 
eleven and one-half years. But it is not 
forgotten by those who fought in it. 
Time heals a lot of wounds, though, 
and, seen in retrospect, many_a serious 
if not tragic occurrence can become a 
source of humor, 

If that be so, then that is exactly 
the way that article of General 
Mooney’s struck me. And suddenly 
my mind conjured up the specter I 
wish to describe in greater detail. (I 
felt this preamble necessary in order 
to make it clear I in no way wish my 
words to be misconstrued. ) 

As one of the first four bombard- 
ment groups to become the nucleus of 
the Eighth Air Force, we who flew the 
’17s soon learned a camaraderie quite 
unprecedented, I believe, in the 
United States armed forces. The flight 
crews of the Air Force were disci- 
plined all right. But the discipline ac- 
quired a peculiar form. It was a disci- 
pline of mind and coordination of the 
body the pilots had drilled into them 
in those hours of training, holding for- 
mation, paying attention to the many, 
many details of flying that then-com- 
plicated machine, and then taking 
that discipline up into the air high 
over enemy-occupied France and Ger- 
many herself,.facing the best fighters 
in that part of the world, suffering 










wounds and battle damage, and still 
maintaining that discipline. 

I now find myself trying to apply 
the General’s “hints” to those situa- 
tions so many of us found ourselves in 
over Germany. I found myself laugh- 
ing at the absurdities of applying his 
hints at such times. 

Take the paragraph on “Deference,” 
for instance. “In automobiles the sen- 
ior sits on the right of the back seat.” 
That would make it real cozy for the 
tail gunner. Imagine the general in 
the lead plane, or even the colonel, 
crawling back into the tail of a ’17 


and the nonplused tail gunner trying ~ 
to find room on his right for the senior 7 
officer! 4 

“He is the last to enter and the first © 
to leave.” In German prison, where 17 
landed on my twenty-fifth mission, wé 
heard the story of a general who left 
rather early from one burning plane, 
even to the unforgivable detail of for- 
getting to hook his back pack ‘chute 
on! It could, and probably did, happen 
to many others. But I hasten to point 
out, deference didn’t cut much ice with 
men hurrying to get out of a burning 
(Continued on page 38) 
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The Kaman HOK-1 helicopter is famed for its versatility and adaptability to a variety of uses. Based on an actual incident, 
the photos _— show how the HOK-1 can be used effectively as a piece of fire fighting equipment and local crash 
rescue vehicle. : 


1. Simulated crash consists of a Carrying a pilot and three fire 3. Flying to the crash scene, the HOK 
scrapped plane soaked with avia- fighters, the HOK hovers over fire hovers and sets the fire apparatus 
tion gas and jet fuel. fighting equipment while ground on the ground automatically. 

crewman hooks it to the ship. 


4 The helicopter lands near the Hovering overthe flames, the HOK 6. Mission is accomplished as chem- 
‘quipment and discharges firemen uses the powerful downwash of air icals open path for the rescue of 
Who begin immediately to unreel from its rotors to beat down the the “pilot.” Elapsed time from 
the hoses. . fire. Firemen go into action. arrival on the scene — 45 seconds! 


Kaman’s continuous research is helping to keep our National Defense effort strong. 


KAMAN. KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
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NEW 
TRANSISTORIZED 


LEAR MARS 


(Master Attitude Reference System) 


WITH INTERNAL LIGHTING 


Smailer, lighter, more 
accurate, more flexible, 
more reliable, and 

more readable—the new 
LEAR MARS obsoletes 

any other attitude 
reference system in the air. 
LEAR INC., GRAND RAPIDS DIVISION 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
1P-25 
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Master Attitude Reference System 


Developed in cooperation with 
Wright Air Development Center 





| YOUR ATTITUDE -in the twinkling of an eye! 


The new Lear MARS is a light weight 
pictorial attitude reference system whose 
exceptional accuracy makes it highly 
applicable to all supersonic, subsonic, 
and helicopter aircraft types. It is an all 
A-C system and available with either 
8-inch or 5-inch indicator. 


MARS FEATURES: 


INTERNAL LIGHTING — Unique Lear internal 
lighting eliminates pilot blinding glare, stray 
light, canopy reflections and protruding fixtures. 
Translucent background sphere and indices glow 
uniformly with red light. 


INTEGRAL TRANSISTOR AMPLIFIER — Hermeti- 
cally sealed indicator contains miniaturized 
amplifier which operates directly from standard 
synchros. Silicon transistors and printed circuitry 
provide unequalled miniaturization, improved 
reliability, and low power consumption. 


MASTER REFERENCE — Remote mounted MARS 
control can also serve as master reference for 
other systems requiring an accurate vertical 
teference, 


PERFORMANCE— New steel gyro and system 
design innovations provide marked improvement 
over previous systems in sensitivity, accuracy, 
teliability, and life. Very short initial erection 
cycle facilitates fighter scrambles. 


PACKAGING —If indicator mounting space is 
critical, the integral amplifier may be packaged 
Separately, thereby shortening indicator length 
to 6 inches. Remote rate gyro package provides 
further installation flexibility. 


ACCEPTANCE—MARS will be 
standard on such new aircraft as 
the Lockheed F-104, Chance 
Vought F8U-1, and Sikorsky HSS-1. 


For detailed product data sheets, write to the 
Grand Rapids Division, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


aLEAR 
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JET BLASTS 





bomber. (Do you suppose that was 
why my navigator sat by the escape 
hatch, ominously and terrifyingly open 
at over 8,000 feet, that thirteenth day 
of April 1944? The thirteenth .. . 
maybe that had something to do with 
it! Anyway, Pat crouched by that 
whistling no-return hole and sort of 
motioned me toward it. Imagine us 
playing Alphonse and Gaston at a time 
like that. But we were both first lieu- 
tenants. ) 

Again, “It is more fitting for a goat 
than a commissioned officer in the 
Air Force to chew while in formation.” 
WOW. We not only chewed gum 
while in formation, we SMOKED. At 
lower altitudes, of course, since we 
were BP (before pressurization). 

“It is all right for a Boy Scout to 
hang accessories on his belt, but an 
Air Force officer should not.” Now 
that [ll buy. . . . For some undisci- 
plined reason,when I prepared to bail 
out on the aforementioned day, I 
carefully tucked my garrison hat under 
my belt. Guess I thought Id look 
more like a leader when I was being 
counted by the Jerry guards. General 
Mooney would have chuckled—the hat 
blew away as soon as I hit the air. 

“An excellent way to become un- 
popular is to hog the conversation and 
tell long pointless stories.” Forced to 
agree here, too. I recall one day I 
had to fly the tail position of the lead 
airplane. My duty was to keep the 
higher brass up front apprised of the 
formation’s condition to the rear. On 
our way out of France we were tailed 
by some highly mobile flak. We 
weren't going nearly fast enough to 
make me feel good. So I kept up a 
fairly constant stream of information 
over the intercom as to the sickening 
proximity of the aggravating stuff. 
Finally, I heard an exasperated voice 
drown out my informative little mo- 
nopolistic discourse with hushing fi- 
nality—“Somebody throw that tail gun- 
ner out!” Yes, I must agree with the 
General there . . . hogging the con- 
versation is an excellent etc., etc. 

“Others” (of the do’s and don'ts) 
“are based on common sense and good 
breeding.” Somewhere, somehow, up 
there at five or six miles above the 
enemy flak guns, in the thirty to 
fifty degrees below zero, we shelved 
our good breeding for a lower form of 
common sense. With no other facilities 
available on most °17s, some of us 
well-bred pilots were forced to resort 
to compromising methods. I refer spe- 
cifically to the times mother nature 
called imperiously—in her milder form, 
to be sure. My reluctant reply was a 
grab at the old tin helmet, concave 


CONTINUED 


side up. It followed, as the night the 
day, my long-suffering flight engineer 
had to play chambermaid and get the 
tin hat back (not too much the worse 
for wear) as soon as possible for fur- 
ther use as primarily intended. 
“Walking in step. Adjust your stride 
to your senior and he will meet you 
halfway.” Can’t you just see a ser- 
geant or a looey, the plane in flames, 
everybody crowding the escape doors 
and hatches, stepping back on the 
eight-inch catwalk in the bomb bay 
of a °17, bomb doors open, the wild, 
cold wind shrieking, and bowing 
gently as he attempts to get on his 
left? “After you, Sir,” the sergeant 


says, as the wind prematurely opens 
his parachute and wafts him away 
right before the disbelieving eyes of 
his senior officer. 

Let us hope we do not have another 
war where we may again “uncon- 
sciously slip into bad habits.” With 
the highest respect for the intent of 
the article, I close, hoping that some 
other Air Force graduates may have 
got a laugh at the small sample of 
real situations which in the light of 
time have, to me, made somewhat in- 
congruous the helpful hints for Air 
Force living. 

—THOMAS PaxToN SHERWOOD 





Born in 1914 in Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Sherwood was graduated from Penn 
State College in 1937, entered the AF 
in 1941, and flew twenty-five combat 
missions from England. Shot down 
over Schweinfurt, he was a POW for 
thirteen months. He is married and 
now lives in Johnstown, Penna. 
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THIS IS 


GROUND SUPPORT! 
a 





The complex requirements of missile and piloted aircraft mean cénstantly stricter demands of ground 
support equipment. In this field, CONSOLIDATED has developed a wide range of single and multi- 
purpose units designed for both missiles and piloted aircraft. The compact Model 2100, for example, a 
self-propelled multi-purpose unit . . . . performs every function of electrical hydraulic and pneumatic 
testing. . is capable of servicing and starting guided missiles and jet air-craft quickly, surely and under 
the most difficult operational conditions... and can be used for heavy duty towing as well. It provides: 


—. 














e HYDRAULICS .. . 10 GPM, 3000 eA. C. POWER. . . 30 KVA, 400 
PSI variable volume, pressure cycles, 3 phase and 10 KVA single 








compensating. phase, close regulated. 
e TOWING ... All wheel drive, over ¢ D.C. POWER... 28.5 volts, 500 
S000 Ib. drawbar pull. AMP continuous. 


Model 2100 


OTHER MODELS OF SINGLE AND MULTI-PURPOSE GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT ARE in 
active use with U.S. Air Force, Navy and Marine Units. . available with any combinations of ..AC 
and DC power. . high pressure air, hydraulics, and low pressure air. . refrigeration and heating. 


CONSOLIDATED’S resourcefulness in solving the most challenging problems in the design 
and manufacture of ground support equipment attests to its ability to develop specialized units 
to fit your individual needs. 
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CONSOLIDATED vis 
DIESEL ELECTRIC CORPORATION Ke 





STAMFORD, CONN. BRANCHES e¢ DALLAS, TEX. « DAYTON, OHIO ¢ LOS ANGELES, CAL. ° WASHINGTON, D.C. 
IN CANADA: REXDALE, TORONTO 
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SHOOTING THE BREEZE 
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A short guest editorial from the Portland Oregonian: 

“Ever since the first atomic bomb dropped in combat 
exploded over Hiroshima, military authorities have been 
speaking of pre-atomic era armaments as ‘conventional.’ 

“As the world’s armed forces modernize, they necessarily 
become less ‘conventional.’ Rockets, guided missiles, all 
other new developments are presumably beyond the line 
of established, accepted, traditional usage. 

“We dare say that gunpowder was once pore ee to 
be unconventional. The crossbow, too, was a departure 
from conventional arms. The question is: Just how long 
need a weapon be in the arsenal to graduate to the ‘con- 
ventional’ class? Unfortunately, the ‘unconventional’ weap- 
ons—or at least the means to them—are here to stay.” 


Ww 


According to a Chicago “Tribune” report, it need not take 
a Cordiner Committee to make an airman happy. Thanks 
are due, says the “Tribune” correspondent, to the hospitality 
of British girls who like Americans so much that one out 
of every eight airmen stationed in Britain takes home an 


English bride. 


A fighter-interceptor squadron at Oxnard AFB, Calif., 
has come up with a néw kind of solution to the jet noise 
problem. Col, Edwin Carey, squadron commander, had 
been plagued with calls from irate mothers whose children 
had been awakened by his jets. Now, when such a com- 
paint comes in, it is suggested that the mother talk with 
the same pilot who had caused the noise. 

If the mother is agreeable, the pilot calls at the home 
dressed in his best uniform, admires the baby, and, over 
coffee, explains the air defense mission. 

“Generally,” says Colonel Carey, “the Air Force can 
chalk up another friend.” 

w 


Active AFA support of the Air Force recruiting program 
was graciously acknowledged in a recent issue of “The Air 
Force Recruiter,” house organ of the 3500th USAF Re- 
cruiting Wing. The editorial said, in part, “We are ex- 
ttemely fortunate in the support of the Air Force Associa- 
tion... . Active AFA support of our mission opens many 
hew avenues, never before explored or exploited, along 
which \ve can send our message to the American people.” 


Ww 


AFA’s peppery Gen. George C. Kenney was in the news 
hot long ago with a blistering speech saying that the “Red 
dictators must be expelled from the United Nations .. . 
must be called upon to resign, hold free elections super- 
vised by the UN, and disarm.” 

Whereupon Moscow’s Isvestia blasted back that General 
Kenney was a “high-ranking lunatic” and that “most luna- 
tics are harmless, but Kenney is a violent and dangerous 
lunatic” who should be placed in a strait-jacket because 
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“that’s all science can do for George Kenney at the present 
stage of its development.” 

General Kenney said he was flattered to be called a 
“high-ranking lunatic” by the Russians and, in typical 
Kenneyese, went on, “As long as I’m on their-honor roll 
I'll feel very flattered and I don’t care how high or low 
I'm ranked. Anywhere from first to tenth will be all right.” 


Ww 


A New York “Herald Tribune” dispatch from Moscow 
says the Soviet Union has started a vast civil defense pro- 
gram, with plans to enlist “millions” of women for part- 
time air-raid defense plus a mass educational campaign. 


Ww 


Apropos the business of unification, an account of a 
sociological experiment at a boys’ summer camp, as re- 
counted in Scienific American, bears a second look. In 
brief, the experiment went something like this: 

(Continued on following page) 








This month’s Breezecake girl was sent to us with 
the compliments of Bill Key, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. 
Bill Key, private citizen, suggests she’s the girl any- 
one would most like to survive with. William G. 
Key, Assistant to the President, etc., points out that 
the floating object is a Fairchild Armalite AR-5 sur- 
vival gun, which weighs 2% pounds and floats. The 
girl weighs more than that, but floats, too. No one 
seems clear who the ducks belong to, or, for that 
matter, why they're even included in the picture. 
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1. First the boys were kept all together, in a single 
group performing a common task. They quickly formed 
“best friendships” and worked together in complete har- 
mony. 

2. Next, they were split into two groups and given com- 
peting tasks. The two groups began to hate each other, 
and the “best friendships” were ruptured. The boy who 
treated the other group the meanest possible way became 
a hero to his own group, even though he had been con- 
sidered a bully when all of the boys had been working to- 
gether. 

8. Third, the boys were brought together again in purely 
social contacts. The ill feeling between the groups per- 
sisted. 

4, Last, they were once more given a common task to 
do and the old unity was quickly established. 


Ww 


A friend of ours in New Rochelle, N.Y., sent along an 
intriguing exchange of correspondence dated May 5, 1941, 
and consisting of a copy of an Unsatisfactory Report with 
indorsements thereto. Somewhat abridged, it goes like this: 

“1. While cruising at 6,500 feet on a routine night fly- 
ing mission in B-23 airplane A.C. No. 39-62, the following 
described difficulty was encountered: Immediately after 
passing over the Spokane Radio Station Cone of Silence 
and entering the westerly “A” quadrant, said airplane had 
a direct head-on collision with a one-pound, twelve-ounce 
specimen of Aves Aquavinius Quackus, more generally 
known as a bluebill duck. As far as could be determined, 
said duck was flying east directly on the beam and with- 
out passing or riding lights of any kind, thus giving the 
pilot absolutely no opportunity to duck the duck. The im- 
mediate result of the accident was the appearance of a 
hole in the starboard windshield approximately six inches 
wide, and directly above the pilot’s head. Following which 
the wind blew and the duck flew into the cabin. After 
a short delay during which the pilot was separated from 
the duck and the ship’s engineer tied in his seat, a deferred 
forced landing was made at the Spokane Airport. Upon 
examination after landing, the duck was found to be dead, 
subject demise being apparently due to suffocation caused 
by its head being driven through its tail empennage. 

“2. Duck was not carrying a logbook, consequently fly- 
ing time is unknown. 

“3. Number of subject items known to be defective— 
What is left of one (1) duck. 

“4, It is recommended that: 

“a. The Civil Aeronautics Authority set aside a 








SEE CREM ASRGSERS  e fe 


While he was teaching a group of cadets in a © 
weather class here at Spence Air Base, one of the 
instructors was discussing the composition of the 
atmosphere. Dutifully, the instructor named the vari- 
ous gases: “Nitrogen, oxygen, carbon dioxide, hydro- 
gen, argon, neon, and so on.” 

A puzzled French cadet put up his hand. “Sir,” 
he said, “I've heard of all the gases you mentioned 
but the last one. Tell me, please, what kind of gas is 
“So-on’?” 

GEORGE J. GOULETTE 
Director of Academic Training 
Spence Air Base 

Moultrie, Ga. 
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“Okay, Sarge, pull the chocks!”’ 











prescribed level for the flight of migratory water | 
fowl, and that closer vigilance be maintained in the” 
training of ducks, etc., in the use of that level for? 
cross-country work. Also that even when using pre 
scribed level, ducks be equipped with proper night’ 
flying paraphernalia, i.e., passing lights, landing” 
lights, M-3 flares, etc. BE 

“b. It is also recommended that duck part nume? 
ber B-63429 (Aperture Below Horizontal Stabilizer) 
be reinforced with a ring of armor plating, thus pre 
venting subject part from slipping over the neck 
and bill in future collisions and so avoiding future” 
deaths due to suffocation. 

“5. Result! Duck was beyond local repair. It is being 
held at this station pending instruction from higher au- 
thority.” 

The indorsements referred the matter to the Operations 
and Maintenance Section of the 19th Signal Aviation Com- 
pany, with the following comments: 

“1. It is believed that this bird may be No. 43-8164, 
reported missing from your loft on 4 April and that un- 
familiarity with combat equipment resulted in improper 
identification. 

“2. Request information as to: 

“a. Why 164 was not using his radio equipment? 

“b. Who cleared 164 for flight outside theater? 

“ce, Why 164 was not wearing his bird dog tags?” 
The ultimate disposition of the case is not known. 


Ww 


Maj. Gen. H. K. Mooney’s article, “Helpful Hints for 
Air Force Living” in our March issue, got an enthusiastic 
response from Air Force audiences. To date dozens of 
requests for permission to reprint have come in from AF 
units, large and small, and from Military Service Publish- 
ing Company’s “Air Officers’ Guide.” 


Ww 


A few of the legal problems that space flight might 
entail were recently raised by P. K. Roy, Director of the 
Legal Bureau, International Civil Aviation Organization. 
Suppose, for example, that a couple on a space ship fall in 
love and wish to marry before they come down to earth. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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THE DYNAMIC RELEASE OF NEUTRONS AND FISSION PRODUCTS AS THE ATOM SPLITS. 


nizashing the Atom’‘s Power 


Canadair has long been associated with the 
Government of Canada in the development 
of nuclear programmes. In its role of 
designer and builder of specialized research 
equipment, the company has successfully 
undertaken projects of considerable size and 
complexity... helping to unleash the atom’s 
power for peace. 


The experienced Canadair team of nuclear 
physicists is available for consultation with 
scientists or industries to study and specify 


how nuclear knowledge can be applied in 
any field: generation of heat and power— 
medicine—agriculture—metallurgy or 
general industry. 


Inquiries are particularly invited from 
universities, laboratories and industries. 


Write to the Nuclear Division, Canadair Limited, for 
the book: “Canadair in the Field of Nucleonics.” 


LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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© Aircraft e Research and Development 
© Guided Missiles ¢ Nuclear Engineering 
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F8U-1 Crusader. Very fast air 
superiority fighter with excellent 
performance characteristics, 
Speed mark set in winning 
Thompson Trophy eventis the first 
U.S. record beyond 1000 mph, 
The F8U-1 progressed from the 
drawing board to squadron status 
also in record time. 


Things movel 


Facilities. The modern Vought plant 
is equipped with the newest scientific 
tools for advanced research and devel- 
opment work. These facilities, com- 
bined with Vought capabilities, and 
complete systems experience, success- 
fully meet the challenge of complex 
jet-age production. 


Engineering. Engineering excellence is 
essential to the success of any aircraft 
manufacturer. Traditionally strong in 
this area of its operation, Chance Vought 
has long and successfully filled the role 
of a pioneer, with a long list of design 
“*firsts’’ attesting to its engineering 
vision and ingenuity. 


Achievements of the past 33 months accentuate 
a 40-year record of outstanding leadership. 


On July 1, 1954, Chance Vought became 
an independent manufacturer of military 
aircraft and missiles. The aviation expe- 
rience logged by the company since its 
inception in 1917 was both a background 
and a springboard for the “‘new”’ organ- 
ization. Management structure was 
strengthened. The pace of R & D was 
stepped-up. New ideas were given wings. 
Here, briefly, are some of the results: 

The record-breaking F8U-1 Crusader 
made its first flight 9 months after 
Vought began independent operations. 
It was ordered into quantity production 
5 months later. In the spring of 1956, 
the Crusader finished carrier suitability 
trials...and then a production line 
model, combat-equipped, went on to set 
a new U.S. speed mark in winning the 
Thompson Trophy. The Crusader is now 
in squadron status, serving with the U. S. 
Fleet. 

At the same time, the Regulus I pro- 
ject took rapid strides forward. Eight 


years of previous Vought missile expe 
rience paid off in 1955 when Regulus I 
became operational with the Fleet. Om 
station and ready-to-go during two 
recent international flare-ups, Regulus I 
proved its capabilities and versatility im 
successful launchings from carriers and 
submarines. One particular Regulus mis- 
sile, a training and test vehicle, set @ 
remarkable reliability record, flying 16 
test missions. 

And now, a supersonic new missile, 
Regulus II, is in “hardware.” The new 
missile has completed a large number of 
test operations, and has been placed if 
production ahead of its original time 
table. 

The schedule status of these complex 
systems projects is on record. So is tht 
high quality of performance. More ad- 
vanced projects now in — , or mmm, 
work will continue these f A ‘ 
standards. Yes... things & ssyuiyersary 
move fast at Vought. *1017 70 1984 
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Regulus II. New supersonic, 
longer range version of the highly 
successful Regulus I. Can be 
launched from carriers or sub- 
marines. Now in production, this 
high-performance new “‘bird”’ is 
another Vought project that is 
ahead of schedule, proving again 
that things move fast at Vought. 


ot 
joe: 


Regulus I. First surface-to-sur- 
face missile to become opera- 
tional with the Fleet, and now 
serving aboard ship in the world’s 
trouble spots. In performance 
and reliability, Regulus I has set 
standards far in excess of expec- 
tations...proof once more that 
things move fast at Vought. 
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“SHOOTING THE BREEZE 





| Would the commander of the space ship have the same 
' authority in the matter as the captain of a ship at sea? 
' Or, if a murder were committed in space, under whose 
' laws would the offender be tried? Could one make a legal 
will in outer space? Mr. Roy wryly concluded that, before 
taking off for the moon, you'd better consult a lawyer. 


w 


Please, please! If you have copies of these issues of 
Am Force, send them in. We need them to complete our 
own files: 1946, all issues; 1947, February, March, May, 
June, July, October, November; 1948, March; 1949, May; 
1951, July; 1954, February, April. 


Ww 


Dr. John Victory, Executive Secretary of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, put his finger on a 
sore spot in government research when he testified as 
follows: 

“When the government wants to hire brains, it fixes by 
law the maximum rate that may be paid in open compe- 
tition with everyone else, and the result is that it cannot get 
what it needs because it does not pay the going price. 
When it wants to hire blue-collar men (laborers and 
mechanics), it pays the going rate.” 


Ww 


Our nomination for headline of the month appeared in 
the New York “Times” over a story about Mr. Quarles’s 
new job as Deputy Secretary of Defense. It read: 

“Mild Man Up In Arms.” 


Ww 


Mrs. Arthur Bailey, Duluth, Minn., doesn’t have any 
community relations problem with the Air Defense 343d 
Fighter Group stationed at Duluth Municipal Airport near 
the Bailey home. For’going on five years now Mrs. Bailey 
has flown an American flag from a flagpole in her yard as 
a salute to the jet jockeys whose roaring planes keep her 
awake at night. She’s worn out four flags in the process, 
has become fast friends with the pilots at the base. 


pee w 


Air Defense Command has published an excellent guide 
to its bases, specifically for the purpose of reenlisting as 
many prior servicemen as possible. The guide contains 
complete dope as to housing, schools, recreation, etc., for 
each of ADC’s bases, stations, and unit locations. For in- 
formation as to how to get a copy, write to Col. J. R. 
Kullman, PRT, Hq., Air Defense Command, Ent AFB, 


Colo. 
Ww 


The following communication accompanied the manu- 
S, script about the Dallas tornado (see page 60), in which 
rsenie author Al Harting explains how it all came about: 
| “The idea for this opus stemmed from a Straubel named 
Jim, }:xecutive Director of AFA, to whom we were talking 
Via long-distance phone when our spouse first spied the 
tomado shaping up out our parlor window. We shouted, 
Call you back, Jim. A tornado’s coming through,’ and 
slammed down the receiver on a properly confused friend. 
We called back later to give him the gory details. 
“Straubel wanted to know, “What kind of a crazy place 
ave you sold us for our 1958 convention? And another 
AFA staffer, who shall remain nameless, said the 1958 
D slogan should be ‘On to Dallas for AFA’s Biggest Blow-Out.’ 
“To these and other brave souls, we’re pleased to re- 
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port that September isn’t a tornado month in Texas and 
that, if we haven’t blown over yon hairy horizon at some 
prior date, we will introduce one and all to blue, blue 
skies and to breezes just gentle enough to bare the dimpled 
knees of America’s most beautiful girls.” 

(AFA’s 1958 National Convention will be held in Sep- 
tember, in Dallas, with AFA-member Al Harting serving 
as Convention Chairman.—THE Eprrors.) 


POET’S CORNER 


The sky is their blackboard, the jet trail their chalk, 
Horizons for windows, cloud carpets to walk, 
Sun and stars are their playmates, wind and weather they 
fight, 
Kids learning by doing, and doing all right! 


Helmeted centaurs outrunning sound, 
Celestial cavalry scorning the ground, 
Learning their lessons, discovering when, 
In shaming the eagles, boys become men! 


By T. VIncENT MCINTIRE 


Ww 


An indication of why the Cordiner Committee did such 
a good job was given at a press conference in which Mr. 
Cordiner impressed newsmen with his candor and will- 
ingness to stick out his neck. Mr. Cordiner predicted, 
without equivocation, that adoption of the plan could 
eventually save the taxpayer as much as $5 billion annual- 
ly, or increase military capability fifteen percent at present 
spending levels, or whatever combination of the two the 
powers-that-be should decide was desirable. 


Ww 


And speaking of Mr. Cordiner, this is a reminder that 
Saturday, May 18, is Armed Forces Day. “Open House” 
will be held at most military installations during the pre- 
ceding week. AFA once again co-sponsors the big Armed 
Forces Day Dinner at Washington, D. C.’s Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, with the Navy League and the Military Order of 
the World Wars—and Mr. Cordiner will be the principal 
speaker.—END 





“Colonel Graham is: one-sixteenth Comanche. . .” 
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* Hitting the AF Below the Belt 


A particularly vicious and unwarranted attack on the 
integrity of Air Force leaders, apropos the revised intelli- 
gence estimates of Soviet heavy-bomber production ap- 
peared in the March 9 edition of the Arizona Daily Star, 
(Tucson, Ariz.), in a long editorial entitled “A 900-Mil- 
lion-Dollar Bobble.” The paper’s editor, William R. 
Mathews, who at one time was special advisor to the late 
Defense Secretary James V. Forrestal and a man who 
therefore should know better, went out of his way to under- 
mine his readers’ confidence in the men who shape our 
airpower policies. 

The editorial quoted at length from the March 8 issue 
of US News and World Report, which originated the “900- 
million-dollar-bobble” expression. The US News article, 
as quoted, said, in part: 

“Just a year ago, a secret intelligence report was given 
to a committee of Congress (the Symington airpower 
subcommittee) concerning Russia’s strength in long-range 
airpower. The Russians, according to ‘leaked’ reports, were 
said to have more than 100 Bison heavy bombers, far 
surpassing the numbers the US had of its comparable jet 
bomber, the B-52. 

“A furor ensued in Congress, and in the press. Congress 
grew concerned over an apparent Russian lead in a vital 
defense field. As a direct result of that concern, nearly a 
billion dollars was added to the requested Air Force 
budget, with the understanding that most of it would be 
spent to speed the output of B-52 bombers. 

“Now, however, top defense officials are disclosing to 
Congress that the intelligence estimate of a year ago has 
been far too high. Instead of more than 100 super-bombers, 
the indications seem to be that Russia had only about fifty, 
with US strength in heavy bombers out ahead.” 

From this article, the editor of the Arizona Daily Star 
went on to attack the integrity of Air Force leadership, 
as well as the intelligence of Senator Symington and his 
colleagues on the subcommittee. 

“These words,” said the Star, referring to the US News 
article, “tell a self-evident story of inexcusably mistaken 
estimates made by top officers of the Air Force of their 
own intelligence, and shocking gullibility of Senator 
Symington and his Congressional colleagues. 

“The probabilities are,” the Star continued, “that the 
so-called intelligence originated in the minds of some 
‘armaments spenders’ who, on the advice of their well-paid 
public relations advisors in New York, deliberately planted 
this misinformation on the Air Force officials and Senator 
Symington as a way of frightening the American people 
and members of Congress into spending this extra $900 
million.” 

The anonymous “armaments spenders” and “public re- 
lations advisors” are, of course, a threadbare device. But, 
in the interest of accuracy, we would like to document 
where the intelligence estimates actually originated. Here- 
with is a letter received by Senator Symington from Allen 
Dulles, Director of: the Central Intelligence Agency, as 
published in the Congressional Record of April 4: 

“Dear Senator Symington: 

“Yesterday, in your telephone call, you asked me for a 
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memorandum with respect to the change in the National 
Intelligence Estimate on Soviet heavy-bomber strength 
which differed from that given in the testimony before your 
subcommittee last April. You also called my attention to 
certain newspaper publicity which appeared recently with 
respect to this matter. 

“The facts are as follows: 

“The intelligence community is continually reviewing 
its current and projected estimates of Soviet strengths 
against the best evidence obtainable. Production difficul- 
ties, modifications of design, change in emphasis, and other 
factors, mean that actual production here, in the USSR 
and, in fact, anywhere, does not necessarily coincide with 
predictions. 

“The estimate of Soviet heavy-bomber strength as of 
April 1, 1956, which was given in my testimony before 
your subcommittee, was based largely on an estimated 
build-up rate which rested upon earlier evidence. 

“Subsequent to my testimony before your subcommittee 
in April 1956, the intelligence community acquired new 
and better evidence on Soviet heavy-bomber production 
and strength in operational units, and we undertook a com- 
plete review of our estimates on this subject. Our revised 
estimate was not completed until after the conclusion of 
hearings before your subcommittee and after the adjour- 
ment of the Congress. It was based on new evidence and 
not on any extraneous considerations. This- new agreed 
National Estimate revised downward the estimated total 
production of Bisons as of July 1, 1956, but did not change 
the estimated number of modern bombers which the USSR 
could and, in the opinion of competent experts, probably 
would provide in its long-range force in the time period 
beyond the next two years, as submitted to your subcom- 
mittee in April. Obviously, this estimate of future Soviet 
heavy-bomber strength will be subject to constant review 
in the light of new intelligence. 

“As you will recall, an insert for your subcommittee’ 
record of my testimony, including the revised Bison esti- 
mate of July 1, 1956, was delivered to the Staff Director 
of your subcommittee on November 5, 1956. 

“As Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, my 
responsibility with respect to National Intelligence Esti- 
mates is set forth in Section 102 (d) (3) of the National 
Security Act of 1947, which provides that, 

“(d) For the purpose of coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the several government departments and agen- 
cies in the interest of national security, it shall be the duty 
of the Agency, under the direction of the National Security 
Council .. . 

“($) to correlate and evaluate intelligence relating t0 
the national security, and provide for the appropriate dis- 
semination of such intelligence within the government, etc, 
etc. 

“In exercising this responsibility, I am assisted by those 
members of the intelligence community who have com 
petence in the particular field involved.” 

ALLEN W. DULLES 
Director 
Central Intelligence Agency 
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Mr. Dulles’s comments bear out our editorial of last 
month, when we pointed out that national intelligence 
estimates are revised periodically, as new information be- 
comes known. He also backs up our contention that the 
current US lead in modern long-range bombers is estimated 
to apply only over the next two years and that beyond that 
point there had been no change in the earlier estimates of 
Russian superiority in this field. 


Unfortunately, a sort of Gresham’s law applies in the 
field of communication of ideas as well as in that of money, 
and wrong information tends to drive the truth out of | 
circulation. The Lord only knows how many readers of the 
Arizona Daily Star weré convinced by the raucous ravings 
of its editor. But even if only one good citizen of Tucson 
has been misled by the Star’s misinformation, that is one 
too many. 


x Is Nickerson a Modern Billy Mitchell? 


On May 15, in Huntsville, Ala., home of the Army’s 
Redstone Arsenal, Col. John C. Nickerson, Jr., US Army 
Ordnance Corps, is scheduled to stand trial before a gen- 
eral court-martial. He will be tried on two separate charges 
-violation of Articles 92 and 134 of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. The first has to do with the preparation 
and transmittal to unauthorized persons of a document, 
“Considerations on the Wilson Memorandum,” which ac- 
cording to the specifications that support the charge, 
contained “secret defense information, the unauthorized 
disclosure of which could result in serious damage to the 
United States.” The second charge is basically one of 
perjury, in that it is alleged that Colonel Nickerson made 
false statements under oath as to transmittal of classified 
information to unauthorized persons. 

Thus far the Nickerson case has generated far more 
heat than light. In some quarters he is being built up as 
a modern-day Billy Mitchell, willing to lay his military 
career on the block to prove his point. Another school of 
thought sees the Nickerson case as part of the Army’s 
‘Revolt of the Colonels,” similar to the Navy’s “Revolt of 
the Admirals” some years ago. 

High-powered legal talent has been engaged to defend 
Colonel Nickerson, including Ray Jenkins of Knoxville, 
Tenn., of the Army-McCarthy hearings fame, and Robert 
Bell of Huntsville, noted in his home state as an orator. 
Almost 200 reporters have indicated they will cover the 
trial, and the networks have asked permission to televise 
and broadcast from the courtroom. 

As a result, the actual charges and specifications on 
which the colonel is to be tried may well be lost in a welter 
of emotion. The emphasis is likely to be placed on why he 
did what it is said he did, rather than whether or not he did 
it. This is why we choose this moment to place some ele- 
ments of the case in perspective. 

First of all, there undoubtedly will be an attempt to 
place the Secretary of Defense figuratively on trial. For it 
was Secretary Wilson’s famous memorandum of last year 
which gave the Air Force operational responsibility for all 
ballistic missles of more than 200 miles’ range, including 
the Army’s Jupiter under development at Redstone Arsenal. 
Colonel Nickerson was coordinator of the Jupiter project 
and is said to have taken the alleged actions in order that 
public opinion might force Mr. Wilson to reconsider. 

It is at this point that the comparison with’ both the 
Billy Mitchell case and the “Revolt of the Admirals” ceases 
to be valid. 

Billy Mitchell, in developing his case for airpower, re- 
Volted against military authority in order to call public 
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attention to a new and powerful weapon that was being 
neglected by both military services—Mitchell’s own as well 
as the Navy. Mitchell was fighting for an unaccepted 
weapon. He thought the nation needed airpower, and it 
appeared to him that it could not be obtained except 
through a drastic reorganization of the military set-up. 

The “Revolt of the Admirals,” on the other hand, was a 
revolt against a new weapon-—the long-range, atom-bomb- 
carrying bomber—which threatened the future of a more 
traditional weapon, i.e. carrier-based airpower. It was, in 
essence, an attempt to compete for a mission with the 
point of the argument being which of the two different 
weapons the country should spend its money on to accom- 
plish a single mission. 

The Nickerson case, or the so-called “Revolt of the 
Colonels,” is another breed of cat altogether. The validity 
of the weapon is not in question. There is unanimity among 
the services that our ballistic missile program should be 
pushed. Rather the question is one of control: which serv- 
ice should be the ultimate user of the weapon, not who 
should develop it or whether it should be developed at all. 

The Air Force has long been working on the intermedi- 
ate-range missile, Thor. The Army is continuing work on 
Jupiter, until June 30, at least. Hence, the Army’s loss of 
operational responsibility for IRBMs does not mean that 
the nation will be without an intermediate-range ballistic 
missile program. Therefore, it is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that Colonel Nickerson is not a great partisan of 
a new and revolutionary weapon, fighting to rectify a na- 
tional sin of omission, as was Mitchell. Instead, he appar- 
ently is an outright Army partisan—however sincere, honest 
in his belief, or patriotic in his motives. 

To summarize, Billy Mitchell revolted to give the nation 
a new and powerful weapon. The admirals revolted in an 
attempt to keep from the nation a new and powerful 
weapon because it was not to be employed by the Navy. 
Colonel Nickerson revolted primarily to insure that the 
Army would have a share in using a new and powerful 
weapon. 

So Colonel Nickerson is no Billy Mitchell. Yet an effort 
is being made to make him so—and that effort might well 
succeed. 

The American public is notably sympathetic to martyrs 
—and in Nickerson, the Army colonels have an articulate 
one. But the public likewise is sick to death of interservice 
wrangling. Billy Mitchell’s revolt was ultimately successful 
in its appeal to public sentiment. Whether that of John 
Nickerson will succeed remains to be seen. 

(Editorials continued on page 45) 





One look and the pilot KNOWS. 
In a glance he reads actual ground 
speed and drift angle. 

This vital data, never before avail- 
able, is displayed on the flight panel 
automatically and continuously. 

The dials “read” the key unit in 


Ground Speed & Drift Angle GPL’s revolutionary Doppler auto- 


x navigation systems. Other phenom- 
Any Time, Anywhere, Any Weather enal units in these systems tell where 


you are and how to get where you're 


going. The systems operate entirely 
without ground aid or celestial fixes, 
have proved themselves globally in 
millions of operational miles. 

GPL’s auto-navigators were de- 
veloped in conjunction with the Air 
Force (WADC). They are the result 
of GPL’s harnessing of the Doppler- 
effect to air navigation — an achieve- 
ment comparable in magnitude to 
the breaking of the sound barrier. 


““oops! headwinds’”’ 


Spotting a headwind is easier than read- GPL Doppler auto-navigators are bring- 
ing a windsock for military pilots these days. _ing about a revolution in flight. Their bene- 


GPL’s Doppler auto-navigation systems fits will one day soon extend to everyone. 


tell them “Headwind” — and how much — 
the instant one appears, let them seek a more 
favorable wind. 


Because they do, they save precious time 
and fuel — and provide a priceless margin of 
safety. 


GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY INCORPORATED, Pleasantville, N. \, 


SIDIARY OF 


See us at Dayton |. R. E. Meeting, May 13-15 


ENGINEERS — GPL achievements have opened up some unusual research and development opportunities. Send resumé to Personnel Manage! 
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x Of Nails and Horseshoes 


Fortunately, the United States has never had to learn 
lessons from a war which it has lost. This is no reason, 
however, why we should not profit from the mistakes of 
our defeated enemies. A case in point, one which should 
cause the Congress to take a long look at the lean Air Force 
research and development budget for FY 1958, can be 
found in a book called Midway: The Battle That Doomed 
Japan. The co-authors are two former Japanese naval offi- 
cers, Capt. Mitsuo Fuchida and Cmdr. Masatake Okumiya. 
The pertinent quotation is as follows: 

“In technological achievement, too, Japan started out 
the Pacific War in an inferior position and remained there. 
The clearest and most serious example of this deficiency 
was our lack of radar. Two days before the sortie for Mid- 
way, radar installations were made in battleships Ise and 
Hyuga, the first Japanese warships to be so equipped. 
Months earlier, naval authorities had been urging that 
radar sets be provided for our carriers, but development 
in this field of electronics lagged so pitifully that the two 
sets available at the last minute were only experimental 
models, and even these were not to be had for the carriers. 
Had we been six months farther along in our radar devel- 
opment it would have been an invaluable asset in this 
decisive battle. Radar could have pierced the fog that 
hampered the Nagumo force’s outward passage and ap- 
proach to the battle area. What is more important, it could 
have detected and located enemy scout planes in time for 


our fighters to destroy them before the enemy fleet could 


be informed of our position; it could have given earlier 
warning of planes which attacked our carriers, and—in- 
stalled in our reconnaissance planes—it could have detected 
the enemy task forces far sooner than was done by visual 
sighting. 

“This speculation brings to mind an ironic circumstance 
concerning radar development in World War II. One vital 
component of radar is the directional antenna. Early suc- 
cess in perfecting such an antenna was achieved by a 
Japanese college professor, Dr. Hidetsugu Yagi, who made 
public his discovery in Japan in 1932 and soon thereafter 
visited the United States, where his findings were honored 
by publication in several scientific journals. It was a matter 
of but fleeting pride to Japanese forces invading Shanghai 
to find electronic installations there employing the ‘Yagi 
antenna.’ England and the United States had availed them- 
selves of this invention and developed it to their use while 
Japan had neglected to do so.” 

Had the Japanese government had the foresight, back in 
1932, to follow up on the development of the Yagi antenna, 
it would not necessarily have meant she would have won 
the war. But the fact is that lack of radar foredoomed the 
Japanese Navy to defeat at Midway and made ultimate 
Victory for the United States inevitable. 

Now look at this year’s AF research and development 
budget. It calls for $661 million, a reduction of $50 million 
from last year and a whopping $139 million under the 
$800 million that Secretary Quarles has said the Air Force 
needs. Without getting into the bookkeeping ramifications 
which make true R&D figures hard to track down, it is fair 
to say that R&D funds have remained quite stable over the 
past half-dozen years. 

Anyone who has been living on a fixed income during 
these same years knows what this means. Inflation alone, 
according to Dr. Clifford C. Furnas, recently resigned 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for R&D, has cut the pur- 
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chasing power of the R&D dollar by forty-three percent. 
And when one looks at what the Air Force R&D budget is 
designed to pay for, he can see that the amount available 
for honest-to-Pete research has dwindled almost to the 
vanishing point. a 

Here’s why. To see how much real research we are 
buying for the Air Force, let’s divide the R&D program 
into three categories of expenses. 

First, there are fixed annually recurring obligations, in- 
cluding such overhead as permanent staffs and installations 
plus several large contracts, such as that with the RAND 
Corporation, funded annually at a gradually increasing 
rate. This portion alone takes an increasing slice out of 
R&D funds as inflation whittles away. 

Next are the high-priority weapon systems now under 
developmerit, which have been ordered to be pushed with 
highest priority. Examples are the ballistic missile family 
and the SAGE air defense program. Inflation and higher 
development costs as work progresses both take their toll 
in this area. 

The third category—speculative research to advance the 
state of the art—must be paid for out of what is left. 

Thus, if the amount of money remains relatively the 
same year after year, and the first two categories take big- 
ger and bigger bites from the R&D pie, the money left for 
speculative research shrinks into nothingness. 

This presents a fertile field for Congressional inquiry as 
the budget hearings progress. The list of programs either 
canceled, or withering on the vine, is legion. And, even 
worse, there will be little new blood pumped into the re- 
search program as time goes on. 

We wonder who, should we lose a war or fail to deter 
one because our technology was not exploited, will wish 
to confess to his conscience that he failed to act at a time 
when action would have helped. We wonder if the man 
who said “no” to the Japanese radar expert was at Hiro- 
shima or Nagasaki. 





* Use of Nuclear Arms 


“The argument that the use of nuclear weapons in small 
wars will automatically bring about global conflict is one 
that I have never been able to understand. | 

“If there are powers who want to enlarge the local battle, 
they will do so regardless of what weapons we shall be 
using. If anything, our successful employment of such 
weapons might serve as an additional deterrent. If such 
powers do not want to expand the area of conflict, they 
will not willfully do so—again, regardless of’the weapons 
we might use. After all, there is no weapon that is not 
cruel and destructive. It is not the type of weapon that 
makes the difference. It is the manner in which the weapon 
is employed. 

“Finally, the aggressor will know that we are prepared 
to use our best weapons although we will use our force 
selectively and with discrimination. In my opinion, imme- 
diate and decisive action in local situations is essential to 
keeping these conflicts from spreading. It is this over-all 
capability that we must maintain in our defensive struc- 
ture.” 

From a speech by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, USAF Chief 
of Staff, before the Council on World Affairs, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., March 22, 1957. 
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Stratos’ experience with airborne air conditioning systems has been 
applied to a new, lightweight air conditioner designed for use with gas 
turbine compressors such as the MA-1A and MA-2 types. Meeting 
Type MB-1 requirements, the unit is Stratos’ Model GEA120-1. 

Composed of aircraft quality components, the system is packaged 
as a compact unit measuring only 48” x 50” x 30”. The controls — 
- connected to the package solely by an electrical cable—can be remotely 
located and, where desired, taken directly into the aircraft. 


For additional data on Stratos’ line of air conditioning systems, write to: 


STRATOS 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
Main Plant: Bay Shore, L. |., N. Y. 


IN PRODUCTION AT STRAT@S 
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STRATEGY 
AND ORGANIZATION 
FOR THE 


NUCLEAR AGE 


A unified strategic 


doctrine combined with a 
realistic reorganization 
of defense forces are 


nuclear necessities 


By Henry A. Kissinger 
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STRATEGY AND ORGANIZATION 





military strategy, our system of alliances, or our 

relations with the Soviet bloc—the nuclear age 
demands above all a clarification of doctrine. At a moment 
when technology has put within our grasp a command 
of nature never before imagined, we are driven to realize 
that everything depends on our ability to use power with 
subtlety and discrimination. In the absence of concepts 
that define the nature of power, its purpose, and its rela- 
tion to policy, the possession of it‘may serve merely to 
paralyze the will. All the difficult choices of the nuclear 
period—the nature of its weapon systems, the risks 
diplomacy can run, the issues for which to contend— 
presuppose a doctrinal answer before they can find a 
technical one. 

This is particularly true of military strategy. Because 
we have won two world wars by out-producing our oppo- 
nent, we have tended to equate military superiority with 
superiority in resources and technology. Yet history demon- 
strates that superiority in strategic doctrine has at least 
as often been the cause of victory as has superiority in 
resources. Superior doctrine enabled the Germans in 1940 
to defeat an Allied army superior in numbers and at least 


Wontas the problem—whether it concerns our 




















equal in equipment but wedded to an outmoded concept 
of warfare. Superior mobility and the use of artillery, a 
better relationship between fire and movement, furnished 
the basis of Napoleon’s victories. Similar examples were 
the victories of the Roman legions over the Macedonian 
phalanx, of the English archers against the medieval 
knights. 

All these were victories not of resources but of strategic 
doctrine: the ability to break the framework which had 
come to be taken for granted and to present the antagonist 
with contingencies which he had never even considered 
before. 

Strategic doctrine translates power into policy. Whether 
the goals of a state are offensive or defensive, whether 
it seeks to achieve or prevent a change, its strategic 
doctrine must be able to define what objectives are worth 
contending for and to develop the appropriate force for 
achieving them. By establishing a pattern of response 
in advance of crisis situations, strategic doctrine permits 
a power to act purposefully in the face of challenges. 
In its absence a power will constantly be surprised by 
events. An adequate strategic doctrine is therefore the 
basic requirement of American security. 


BATTLE OF THE BUREAUCRACY 


It may be argued, of course, that we do possess a 
strategic doctrine expressed in the decisions of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and of the National Security Council on 
the basis of which the force levels of our armed forces 
are determined by Congress. But the decisions of the 
Joint Chiefs and of the National Security Council give 
a misleading impression of unity of purpose. The officials 
comprising these bodies are either service chiefs in the 
case of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or heads of executive 
departments in the case of National Security Council. 
As administrators of complicated organizations, they must 
give most of their attention to reducing the friction of 
the administrative machine both within their department 
and in the relation of their department to other agencies. 
The heads of departments do not stand above the battle 
of the bureaucracy; they are spokesmen for it. In fact, 
the departmental viewpoint is sometimes purposely exag- 
gerated in order to facilitate compromise. 

As a result, the conclusions of both the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the National Security Council reflect more 
the attainable consensus among sovereign departments 
than a sense of direction. Because agreement is frequently 
unattainable except by framing conclusions in very general 
language, decisions by the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the 
National Security Council do not end interdepartmental 
disputes. Instead they shift them to an interpretation of 
the meaning of directives. And departments or services 
whose disagreements prevented the development of doc- 
trine in the first place will choose the exegesis closest t0 
their original point of view. The seemingly unanimity of 
our policy-making bodies only defers the doctrinal dilemm4 
until some crisis or the budgetary process forces a recol- 
sideration under the pressure of events. 
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Within the Department of Defense these problems are 
compounded by the obsolescent division of functions 
among the services and the predominant role played by 
fiscal considerations in setting force levels. The Key West 
Agreement of 1948 confirmed the traditional division: 
each service was to continue with its primary mission 
of defeating its enemy counterpart; the mission of the 
Air Force is to dominate the sky, of the Navy to control 
the sea, and of the Army to defeat the enemy’s ground 
forces. 

But with modern weapons, the traditional definition of 
primary missions amounts to giving each service a claim 
to develop a capability for total war. For the sky cannot 
be dominated short of a scale of attack on the opposing 
retaliatory force which will unleash an all-out conflict: 
control of the seas implies the destruction of industrial 
facilities and supply depots deep in enemy territory, as 
Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, testified 
before the Symington Subcommittee; and the Army has 
declared that a 1,500-mile missile is essential for the 
performance of its mission. A division of functions among 
the services makes sense only if the functions in fact 
represent distinguishable strategic missions. If each service 
in the performance of its primary mission must carry out 
tasks inseparable from the primary mission of a sister 
service, energies will be increasingly absorbed in jurisdic- 
tional disputes. Nor can this problem be avoided by 
administrative fiat as has been repeatedly attempted. The 
interservice rivalries are inherent in the definition of mis- 
sions; they result inevitably from a division of roles on 
the basis of means of locomotion in the face of a tech- 
nology which makes a mockery of such distinctions. 

As a consequence of the lack of doctrinal agreement, 
none of the services can be certain that a sister service’s 
interpretation of what constitutes an essential target ac- 
cords with its own. It is therefore convinced that it cannot 
relinquish control over any weapon which it believes 


OUTSTANDING 


Military force, if it is to play its proper role in 
support of meaningful national policy, must be under- 
stood by the diplomats as well as the generals. During 
the first century and a half of our republic’s existence, 
military force was a relatively unsophisticated, easy- 
to-understand element of national strength. 

Even the astounding growth of American airpower 
during World War II quite probably would not have 
altered appreciably the conventional approach to 
diplomacy had not it been coupled, at war’s end, 
with the almost infinite power of the splitting atom. 

The force unleashed from the atom’s heart was 
too stupendous to be ignored. Aerial delivery, first 
atomic, later of hydrogen bombs, at supersonic 
speeds, became the supreme expression of military 
might. Airpower became, almost overnight, even 
more powerful as an arbiter of the world’s destinies 
than the supposedly exaggerated claims of its pre- 
Hiroshima prophets. Some diplomats, and even a few 
generals, tried to ignore this new force. Happily, the 
majority of the diplomatic community has addressed 
itself to the arduous task of understanding airpower’s 
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important to the achievement of its mission. The only way 
a service can be certain that its targets will in fact be 
attacked is to seek to obtain every weapon that can be 
used against them, even if such a weapon already exists 
in a sister service. 

“If I was assured when we wanted to attack Russia 
on a strategic mission,” said Air Force Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining during the Symington hearings on American air- 
power, “that the naval carriers were assigned to General 
LeMay, . . . fine. Bué that is not the case, and I don't 
know where those carriers are going to be . . . so the 
Strategic Air Command has to be just as big, just as strong, 
and just as ready, regardless of this Navy contribution.” 

“The primary function of the Air Force,” said the 
Army’s Chief of Staff, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, defending 
the Army’s development of a 1,500-mile missile, “is to 
destroy enemy airpower and for the Navy to destroy enemy 
naval power. . . . If you accept the fact that the Army 
exists to destroy hostile armies, then any missiles which 
will destroy hostile ground forces should be available to 
the Army.” 

The rigid division of functions, therefore, exacerbates 
disputes among the services. Since no service can achieve 
its primary mission without defeating the enemy com- 
pletely, each service will always consider its force levels 
inadequate and will be convinced that one reason for 
this inadequacy is a transgression by a sister service on 
its field of jurisdiction. Moreover, while the present assign- 
ment of roles produces a duplication of some categories 
of weapons, it causes some others to fall between two 


. stools. The disputes between the Army and the Air Force 


regarding the importance of airlift provide an illustration. 

The Air Force, charged with defeating the enemy air arm, 

must look on an investment in planes having no strategic 

or tactical combat effectiveness as a diversion of resources. 

The Army, on the other hand, cannot carry out its mission 
(Continued on following page) 


INTERPRETER OF MILITARY FORCE 


capabilities and keeping up with its explosive ad- 
vances of the past dozen years. 

Henry A. Kissinger is a young scholar who de- 
votes a good part of his considerable talent to in- 
terpreting military force to the diplomats. Although 
his military background is Army, he has developed 
a rare understanding of both airpower’s capabilities 
and its limitations. His writings on the subject, of 
which this article is the most recent, constitute a 
major contribution to a better appreciation of the 
role of airpower in the modern world. 

Mr. Kissinger is Director of Special Studies, Rocke- 
feller Brothers’ Fund; Associate, Foreign Policy In- 
stitute, University of Pennsylvania; and Director, 
Harvard International Seminar. This article is re- 
printed with permission from the April 1957 issue of 
“Foreign Affairs,” a quarterly published by the 
Council of Foreign Relations, Inc. It is adapted from 
a study, prepared for the Council, which will be 
published in June by Harper & Brothers under the 
title “Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy.”—THE 
EpirTors. 
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if it is not able to get into position rapidly. The present 
division of functions, therefore, produces either duplication 
or an inability to consider requirements in terms of over- 
all strategy. 

Another factor which inhibits the development of stra- 
tegic doctrine is the predominance of fiscal considerations 
in our defense planning. This is not even always a ques- 
tion of deliberate choice. One of the reasons for the 
emphasis on fiscal policy and technology has been that 
the former has been explicit and the latter impressively 
demanding. In the process of coordinating diverse policies, 
which is the primary function of the National Security 
Council, there always exists a clear fiscal policy, largely 
because governmental economy is the raison d’étre of the 
Bureau of the Budget and because only one agency—the 
Treasury Department—is responsible for setting objectives 
in the fiscal field. But there is rarely, if ever, a clear 
National Security policy to oppose it. On the contrary, 
the contending services have been tempted to enlist the 
backing of the Treasury Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget by advocating their particular strategy as con- 
tributing to governmental economy. The fiscal viewpoint, 
therefore, often comes to predominate by default; in a 
conceptual vacuum the side with the clearest and most 
consistent position will gain ascendancy. 

Whatever the reason, every administration since World 
War II has at some time held the view that this country 
could not afford more than a certain sum for military 
appropriations, overriding the question of whether we 
could afford to be without an adequate military establish- 
ment. Now the imposition of a budgetary ceiling is not 
inevitably pernicious; a removal of all budgetary restric- 
tions would inhibit doctrine even more, because it would 
lead each service to hoard weapons for every eventuality 
—as occurred to some extent during the Korean war. 
And the proliferation of weapon systems unrelated to 
doctrine will cause strategic decisions—which always in- 
volve choices—to be made in the confusion of battle. The 
difficulty with our present budgetary process is that by 
giving priority to cost over requirement it subordinates 
doctrine to technology. Budgetary requests are not formu- 
lated in the light of strategic doctrine; rather doctrine is 
tailored and, if necessary, it is invented to fit budgetary 
requests. 

The predominance of fiscal considerations makes for 
doctrinal rigidity because it causes each service to be 
afraid that a change in doctrine will lead to a cut in 


50 


appropriations. This is illustrated by a violent dispute in 
1950 between advocates of strategic airpower and a group 
of scientists at the Lincoln Laboratory of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who were accused of 
advocating a cut in our retaliatory force in order to build 
up air defense. The remarkable thing about this dispute 
was that the MIT group explicitly denied underrating 
the importance of strategic airpower; they insisted that 
their recommendations had been solely concerned with 
building up our air defense. Yet the partisans of strategic 
airpower had psychology, if not logic, on their side. With 
a fixed ceiling on defense expenditures, it was clear that 
any new appropriation was bound to lead to the reduction 
of existing forces; a new capability could in practice be 
developed only at the expense of one of those already in 
existence. 

As a result, budgetary pressures compound the inherent 
conservatism of the military and end in subordinating 
doctrine to the battle for appropriations. Each service 
pushes weapons development in every category without 


sufficient regard for the program of other services, and 


each service seeks to obtain control over as many different 
weapons as possible as a form of insurance against drastic 
budgetary cuts in the future. The predominance of fiscal 
considerations in our defense planning actually encourages 
a subtle form of waste: in the absence of an agreed stra- 
tegic doctrine, it leads to the proliferation of partially 
overlapping, partially inconsistent weapon systems. Be- 
cause to relinquish a weapon system may mean to relin- 
quish the appropriations that go with it, every service 
has a powerful incentive to hold on to every weapon 
even after it has outlived its usefulness. 

The doctrinal handicap imposed by the predominance 
of fiscal considerations is not compensated for by an 
increase in civilian control either within the Executive 
Branch or by Congress. The difficulty of effective control 
over military programs is due to two factors: the fiction 
of the yearly review of programs and their technical 
complexity. The yearly review is increasingly inconsistent 
with the realities of defense planning. The hiatus between 
development and procurement is several years in the case 
of most weapons; the introduction of a new weapon into 
a unit implies that all units will be so equipped over a 
period of time. Thus the first order for B-52s logically 
carried with it the obligation to continue procurement 
until all heavy-bomber wings of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand were composed of jet planes. Similarly, the begin- 
ning of construction of an aircraft carrier makes almost 
inescapable future appropriations to complete its con- 
struction. 
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In these circumstances, a yearly review does not bring 
about effective control; it does ensure, however, that no 
dispute is ever finally resolved, Each year the same argu- 
ments about the efficacy of limited war, airlift, and the 
relative merits of carrier and strategic aviation are re- 
peated. And they are not settled until some technical 
development outstrips the dispute or an administrative 
decision allocates roles and missions which the losing 
service accepts only because it has every prospect of 
reopening the issue in the following year. In the absence 
of doctrinal agreement, interservice disputes can be re- 
solved only by compromises which may define merely the 
least unacceptable strategy or by adding to the number 
of missions and weapon systems. 

The technical complexity of most disputes complicates 
civilian control and particularly Congressional control 
even further. Within the Department of Defense the mul- 
tiplication of civilian officials, often in office for only a 
year or two, causes the Secretaries and Assistant Secre- 
taries to become less agents of control than a device to 
legitimize interservice disputes. Their short term in office 
makes it difficult if not impossible for them to become 
familiar with the subtleties of the strategic problems. In- 
stead of being able to establish a unified concept, they 
become spokesmen for the professional staff on whose 
advice they are dependent. 

As for Congressional control, the only forum where 
the over-all defense program can be considered is in the 
Appropriations Committee. A meaningful judgment by the 
Congress on the defense budget would presuppose an 
assessment of the military strength achieved by a given 
expenditure and the relationship of this strength to a set 
of national security objectives. Neither condition is met 
by current practice. To be sure, the budget is introduced 
by testimony of the service chiefs and their civilian supe- 
tiors regarding the gravity of the international situation. 
But no attempt is made to show the relationship of strategy 
to events abroad beyond the general implication that the 
proposed program would ensure the security of the United 
States. In turn, the Congressional Committees can make 
their judgments only in terms of a vague assessment of 
the international situation; they will be hesitant to reduce 
the budget if they feel the situation too grave, and they 
will be disposed to pare requests drastically when they 
think the situation is not as serious as represented to be. 

Such consideration of strategic concepts as does take 
place on the part of Congress is usually produced by the 
dissatisfaction of some service with its budgetary alloca- 
tions, Thus the B-36 hearing in 1949 resulted from the 
cancellation by Defense Secretary Louis Johnson of the 
Navy’s giant carrier, and the Symington Subcommittee 
hearings on airpower were the consequence of the budg- 
etary cciling imposed on the Air Force (and other services 
(00) by Secretary Wilson. This procedure has the disad- 
vantage of emphasizing the problems of one particular serv- 
ee an! of obscuring the real difficulties which occur in 
the are. of overlapping strategies. 

Moreover, even the hearings explicitly addressed to the 
ptoblems of the roles and missions of the services tend 
to be conducted in the familiar technical categories. Thus 
during the Symington hearings on American airpower in 
1956, relatively little attention was paid to the strategic 
Concepts of the services; on the whole, the subcommittee 
was content to take the services at their own valuations. 
But a great deal of time was spent on the relative numbers 
of the Soviet and United States heavy-bomber forces and 
the relative thrust of jet engines. These figures are im- 
portant, to be sure, but their meaning derives from stra- 
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tegic doctrine. Without a concépt of war—or at least of 
air war—comparative numbers mean little, and the relative 
thrust of jet engines means less. The quest for numbers is 
a symptom of the abdication of doctrine. 

In order to create a favorable climate for their budg- 
etary requests, the services tend to emphasize the most 
ominous aspects of the United States security problem. 
Because of their awareness that there exists a greater 
receptiveness for programs which seem to offer total solu- 
tions, each service is encouraged to stress the part of its 
mission which poses the most absolute sanctions. Thus in 
1951 the Army produced the “atomic cannon,” a cumber- 
some, hybrid, and already obsolescent weapon, in part 
to obtain access to the nuclear stockpile. 

Similarly, after the B-36 hearings, the Navy ceased 
the identification of deterrence with maximum retaliatory 
power; in fact, it adopted the theory as its own and in 
its budgetary presentations, at least, it has emphasized 
its contribution to the strategic striking force more than 
its less dramatic task of anti-submarine warfare. And 
Congressional hearings leave little doubt that even within 
the Air Force, the Strategic Air Command has the most 
prestige value. 

Thus the budgetary process places a premium on the 
weapon systems which fit best with the traditional precon- 
ceptions of American strategic thought. It is not that the 
belief in the importance of strategic striking forces is 
wrong in itself; indeed, the Strategic Air Command must 
continue to have the first claim on our defense budget. 
It is simply that the overemphasis on total solutions rein- 
forces the already powerful tendency against supplement- 
ing our retaliatory force with subtler military capabilities 
that address themselves to the likelier dangers and involve 
a less destructive strategy. A vicious circle is thereby set 
up; the more terrible we paint Soviet capabilities, the 
more we confirm our predilection for an all-out strategy. 
But the more fearful the consequences of our strategy, 
the more reluctant will the political leadership be to invoke 
it. In every crisis, we are obliged to gear our measures 
to the availability of forces instead of having in advance 
geared our forces to the most likely danger. And even with 
respect to the forces which we have available, our hesita- 
tions are multiplied because the services do not agree 
among themselves about strategy either for limited or 
for total war, but particularly for the former. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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By Peter J. Schenk 


engineers, and technically trained people generally. 

I would like to . . . examine the apparent shortage 
of technical personnel—first by looking at the requirements 
of industry and the military for such people, then look- 
ing a bit at the supply, and finally, at what can be done 
about matching the supply to the demand. 

Many of you are familiar with the combat aircraft 
of World War II. Today’s bombers and fighters fly two 
or three times as fast and as high—and some of them cost 
ten times as much. The biggest single reason for this in- 
creased cost is that they are jam-packed full of electronic 
and automatic devices—even the manned aircraft. Now 
if we go a step beyond, and take out the men altogether, 
we add still more technical complexity. And when we 
do that, we inevitably add new requirements for engineers 
and technicians. 

You have heard about the shortage of engineers. You 
see the newspaper display ads, day after day, in which 
industry bugles its need for technical people of all kinds. 
You have heard .. . that the Soviet Union is turning out 
science and engineering graduates at a much faster rate 
than we are graduating them from our colleges. Such 
eminent authorities as Edward Teller of H-bomb fame, 
at the Air Force Association’s National Jet Age Confer- 
ence in Washington in February, stated flatly that scientific 
superiority will inexorably pass to Russia within ten years, 
because of our deficient output of scientists, now and in 
the recent past. It has been pointed out that there is little 
that, as a nation, we can do quickly to rectify this alarm- 
ing situation. The low birth rate during the depression 
years currently gives us an abnormally low supply of 
college-age men and women. The often inadequate pro- 
gram of science teaching in the secondary schools, and 
the apparent lack of interest on the part of so many of 
our high school students in science subjects, limits the 
Supply of qualified candidates for engineering courses in 
college, and even those who are qualified by the second- 
ay school system to profit from college level scientific 
taining too often do not pursue it in college. 

While these serious problems may be beyond complete 
solution, in the face of ever-increasing demand by both 
industry and the military services, there are a number 
of constructive steps that can be taken—in fact, that our 
national survival practically demands. We can, and we 
must take some steps, first, to “stretch” the existing supply, 


W: HEAR much about the shortage of scientists, 
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by getting maximum productivity from the technically 
trained people we do have; and second, to increase the 
production of such people as quickly as possible. 

I would like to outline some of these steps, with these 
two interim and longer term objectives in mind. Fortu- 
nately, some of the steps designed to increase productivity 
at once will also assist in solving the longer term prob- 
lem, by increasing the attractiveness of the engineering 
profession, and therefore, in our democratic free economy, 
the motivation for young men and women to enter scien- 
tific and engineering training. 

In my opinion, American industry as a whole today is 
guilty, to varying degrees, of wasting technical manpower, 
by not using such people at their highest skill level, by not 
providing them with optimum tools and working condi- 
tions, and by not planning wisely the application of the 
right people to the right jobs at the right time. 

Examples can be found of graduate engineers doing 
“coolie labor” that could easily be done by technicians 
or clerks of far lower skill levels. Engineering graduates 
in their first few years in industry are sometimes used in 
ways which date back to depression days—to take repeti- 
tive data on equipment tests; or to do routine computa- 
tions which could be performed by machines, perhaps 
even better or more cheaply. Engineers of all experience 
levels are often seen working in large, noisy, confused. 
rooms referred to in the engineering fraternity as “bull 
pens,” with perhaps one telephone for every three men 
and one secretary for every eight or ten. For lack of ad- 
ministrative help they must spend a substantial fraction of 
their time personally hunting up reports at the library; 
making travel arrangements, hotel reservations, and visit 
clearances. They are treated “by the numbers” as “engi- 
neering bodies”—and they respond by producing work of 
indifferent caliber, as members of the “slip-stick brigade.” 

While their starting pay out of college has risen spec- 
tacularly, ten years later engineers have started to fall 
behind many of the other professions—so that the more 
lucrative and glamorous fields, such as sales and manage- 
ment, each year skim off altogether too large a fraction 
of good engineers. Sometimes this works, but many a fine 
engineer has been made into a poor manager or an un- 
convincing salesman, with a net loss all around. A way 
must be found for rewarding good engineers who want to 
stay in pure engineering work, as well as those who be- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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SPERRY ANNOUNCES 


TWO NEW 
WEAPON SYSTEMS 
DIVISIONS 








CARL G. HOLSCHUH, President of Sperry Gyroscope Company. 


“In the years ahead, the nation’s requirements for new and more efficient weapon systems, 
delivered at maximum speed and minimum cost, will impose greater demands on industry. 


For its part, Sperry is moving to meet these demands with the formation of our new At 
and Surface Armament Divisions. 


“Objective of this product-team realignment within the Sperry organization is to assure 
more advanced design, shorter lead times and lower costs in the development of weapot 
systems in these two categories. Each division, with its own engineering, manufacturing and 
contract organization, includes specialists in radar, fire control, gyroscopics, navigation, inet 
tial guidance and all the allied sciences essential in the engineering of complex weapon systems.” 
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SAMUEL AGABIAN has been appointed 
Manager of the Air rmament Divi- 
sion. Formerly wes manager, Mr. 
Agabian is an An polis graduate 
and former Marin Corps officer. 
His work at Sperry as included re- 
sponsibility for com, uting gunsights, 
bombsights, antiai.craft devices, 
radar and infrared developments. 





MYRON D. LOCKWOOD, manager of 


the Surface Armament Division, was ° 


formerly a systems engineering 
director. A World War II Lt. Col. 
of Artillery, and military-technical 
advisor at M.I-T., Mr. Lockwood 
has been associated with Sperry 
projects in underwater torpedo fire 
controls, guidance computers for 
missiles, antiaircraft control systems 
and inertial navigation equipment. 


AIR 
ARMAMENT 


Air-to-air missiles and systems 
Air-to-surface missiles . 
Airborne radars 

Airborne beacons 

Airborne electronic countermeasures 
Bombing-navigation systems 
Aircraft fire control radars 

Airborne inertial systems 


SURFACE 
ARMAMENT 


Surface-to-surface missiles 

Surface-to-air missiles 

Ground and shipboard search radars 

Ground and ship tracking radars 

Battlefield surveillance equipment 

Mortar and artillery locators 

Land, ship and submarine fire control systems 
Computers 

Land and ship-based transmitters 

Weapon direction systems 

Ground and ship-based electronic countermeasures 
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MORE MILEAGE FROM OUR ENGINEERS 





come managers or salesmen. Many of these conditions, 
once recognized, are fairly easy to remedy. The first, and 
biggest problem is to create sufficient enlightenment on 
the part of management that there is a problem, and that 
there might be a better way. 

In my own recent experience in the General Electric 
Company I have watched the gratifying results of a de- 
termined campaign to stretch the engineering output 
without a corresponding increase in the staff of graduate 
engineers. In the one area of technician support, for ex- 
ample, at the start of the campaign, a particular engi- 
neering section had a ratio of one technician assisting 
three engineers. Within a year, the ratio was nearly one 
to one, and at the end of another year, three technicians 
for every two engineers. While the output of sales billed 
per engineer depends on other factors as well, it should 
be obvious that such steps will contribute, not only to 
solving the national engineer shortage, but that they will 
make good business sense as well. 

And now, let us look for a moment at the longer term 
problem. Many of the steps which make sense in stretch- 
ing the immediate supply of engineers have an additional 
pay-off in the longer range problem area. The things that 
make engineers more productive, as a rule, make their 
work more pleasant and enhance the dignity of their pro- 
fession. Most men enjoy a degree of privacy at work— 
not necessarily a private office with a rug on the floor, 
but a cubicle at least, with a partition of sorts, marking 
out their private “kingdom.” The cost of the extra floor 
space and brick and mortar is slight compared to the 
return in employee satisfaction, and therefore the increased 
productivity and the reduced turnover. 

The kinds of things I have been talking about up to 
now are all fairly simple, obvious, and straightforward, 
and they are all pretty much designed to make the indi- 
vidual technical worker more effective. 

Now there are some other steps that are much more 
difficult and less well understood, but they, too, promise 
a handsome pay-off, this time in group effectiveness. These 
are in the area of organization and planning. 

It is an old axiom that organizations don’t do work— 
people do. Therefore, there are some who say that it 
doesn’t much matter how you organize—if you have 
enough good people, you'll get the job done, and if you 
don’t, you'll fall flat on your face. I don’t believe this 
over-simplification myself. I have.seen groups of excellent 
people, man for man, get all tied up in knots because of 
a confusing organization in which it was unclear to those 
who tried to work on a large project, who was supposed 
to do what to whom, and who was to pay the two bucks. 
Conversely, a group made up largely of men of average 
talent can sometimes turn out unexpectedly good work, 
if a clear, logical organization permits one or two inspired 
leaders to direct the work effectively, and to use the 
entire organization as a multiplier for their own superior 
ability. 

Finally, a closely related subject is good planning. 
I don’t know how many of you remember the old parlor 
game of dominoes which was popular while I was a 
youngster. One of the best ways I have found to illus- 
trate the difference between the mental processes of 
planning vs. flying “by the seat of your .pants” is to 
compare the game of chess with the game of dominoes. 

A good chess player, of course, has his strategy in 
mind, and is mentally several moves ahead, evaluating 
alternatives, considering what his objective is, what his 
opponent might do to foil it, and so on. A domino player 
sees that there is a square with three dots, he has a piece 


CONTINUE 


with three dots to add on, and he does so. It is g 
opportunistic game in which you build many blind alle 
and never know from one move to the next what yg 
will do, what your opponent will do, and who’s ahead, 7 

Good planning, of course, is not easy. We are livin 
in a complicated world which is changing constantly ay 
rapidly. At any given time we have only a partial ang 
faulty picture of what is really happening. But unleg 
we set up goals we don’t know if we are really making 
progress in a useful direction, or just churning around 
making “effort dust.” There is an old German saying 
which can be loosely translated, “What you don’t have iq 
your head, you have to make up with your feet.” ‘ 

I don’t want to belabor this point too much, but | 
sincerely believe that one of the greatest rat holes down) 
which we can pour engineering manpower is what the 
British so aptly call the “Brute Force and Bloody Ig 
norance” approach. 7 

We live in a rich country. We have wonderful equip. # 
ment in our laboratories. The problems we face are tough, 
and we want to be sure we're right. 

So what do we do? 

We embark on a number of “parallel approaches.” We 
make massive use of computers to grind out families off 
curves. We experiment and we study. We apply the quar 
titative theory of wisdom that much hard work is bound) 
to lead to useful results. 

But don’t we know deep down in our hearts that this 
is not always the case? Would it not be wiser very oftem 
to do some hard, clear thinking at the beginning, rather 
than to jump on your horse and ride off in all direction 
at once? 4 

This is an area in which we could all do better—induy 
try, the military, the Congress, and the government. Good 
planning to use our manpower wisely, on the jobs fhat 
count, is the cornerstone of an enlightened partnership 
between industry: and the military—a partnership wk 
will keep our nation strong and will also keep our people 
free.—END 
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avco | Crosley 


defense and industrial products 


Lt. General Clarence S. Irvine, 
Deputy Chief of Staff Materiel, USAF, says: 


“The great progress which has been made in the field of 
avionics has been achieved by close teamwork between 
the Air Force and private industry. Daily application of 
new developments continues to contribute mightily to 
the growth, development and well-being of our nation.” 


Will today’s 
defense dollars 


buy safer air travel 


tomorrow’? 


Fabulous Radar—the ever-watchful eye 
that sees aircraft night and day 
through rain, fog and snow—continues 
to unfold new miracles, to build an 
ever-stronger defense for America. A 
recent Avco-Crosley contribution to the 
military is the new height-finder radar, 
developed in close co-operation with 
the Rome Air Development Center, 
Rome, New York. 


But there are peacetime benefits, too. 
Avco-Crosley, for example, has 

assisted the Air Force Cambridge 
Research Center in the development 

of Volscan, a semi-automatic air traffic 
control system. Already tested by 

the U. S. Air Force, Volscan has proved 
its ability to almost triple airport 
landing capacities . . . to help solve 
today’s mounting air traffic problems. 


Such progress leads the way to a 
completely automatic nationwide air 
traffic control system. Soon, passenger 
aircraft may wing coast-to-coast in 
complete and automatic safety — watched 
and controlled from the ground. 


Thus, as defense dollars preserve the peace, 
they also help create a world of greater 
safety. And as Avco-Crosley serves 
defense, it builds for America’s future. 


For additional information about 

other Crosley electronics developments, 
write on your letterhead to: Manager 
of Electronics System Engineering, 
Avco-Crosley, 1329 Arlington Street, 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


FOR A COPY OF THIS WEIMER PURSELL ILLUSTRATION, 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, WRITE TO PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT, 
AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, CROSLEY DIVISION, 
1329 ARLINGTON STREET, CINCINNATI 25, OHIO. 


Aveco’s defense and industrial products combine the 
scientific and engineering skills, and production 
facilities of three great divisions of Avco: Crosley; 
Lycoming; Research and Advanced Development— 
to produce power plants, electronics, airframe struc- 
tures, missiles, and precision parts. 


TODAY'S MILITARY SERVICES, WITH THEIR TREMENDOUS TECH- 
NOLOGICAL ADVANCES MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH SCIENCE, 
OFFER A VITAL, REWARDING CAREER. 








CAPABILITIES... Manpower, Tools and Experience 
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No other ground support unit offers the complete flexibility 
and “fast starting” action of the Beechcraft MA-3 Multi-Purpose 
Vehicle, now entering service with the U. S. Air Force. 


The MA-3 has 12,500 pounds draw-bar pull for towing aircraft, 
which can be increased by adding to its gross weight. It has re- 
ciprocating and gas turbine power plants, an air cycle type air- 
conditioner of 13-ton capacity, high pressure air compressor with 
capacity of 15 CFM of free air at pressures up to 3500 PSI. The 
vehicle can travel at 45 mph, maneuvers easily, has four-wheel 
power steering, four-wheel drive and four-speed torque con- 
verter transmission (four speeds forward and two reverse). 


The MA-3 provides 28 Kilowatts direct current from two self- 
cooled 500 ampere 28-volt generators; features split and single 
bus; has three-phase alternating current 60 KVA-45 KW; anda 
self-cooled alternator, precisely controlled frequency 400 CPS. 


Unexcelled in-the-field service by thousands of Beechcraft 
ground power units and a world-wide service organization add 
to the advantages of this truly exceptional unit. 


Inquiries from airlines, manufacturers, and others 
who desire details of the most advanced and modern 
ground support unit will be welcomed by the Contract 
Administration Division, Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita 1, Kansas. 


eechcraft 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 
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From left: Hon. James H. Douglas, New Secretary of the Air Force; Hon. Donald A. Quarles, new Deputy Secretary of 
Defense; Gen. Nathan F. Twining, next Chairman of the Joint Chiefs; Gen. Thomas D. White, next AF Chief of Staff. 
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ee N POINT of time, the Air Force must be considered the as “a change back toa calmer, less opinionated leadership.” 
junior service of the nation. But last March it learned Mr. Quarles, a former electronics industry executive, 
with pride what it had suspected for some time—that | was appointed Assistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
aft its top man would become top man of the Joint Chiefs of search and Development in September 1953. Born in 
‘at, Bt, It was all part of a significant reshuffling of top Van Buren, Ark., in 1894, he served overseas in the Army 
(‘fe-  Bladers—military and civilian—within the Pentagon. in World War I, and later became vice president of the 
air: As a result of a presidential nomination, AF Chief of | Western Electric Co., and president of the Sandia Corp., 
vith [§Stlt Gen, Nathan F, Twining will become next Chairman before his appointment to the Defense Department. 
The of the Joint Chiefs—the first Air Force man in history to He succeeded Harold E. Talbott to the AF’s top civilian 
i told the nation’s highest military job. His two-year term post in August 1955, when he was described by Defense 
starts August 15, when he replaces Adm. Arthur W. Rad- _ Secretary Charles Wilson as a man “who sits next to God, 
ON- —FBlord, who is eligible for retirement. has mechanical and financial experience, and can be con- 
General Twining’s present Vice Commander, Gen. firmed by the Senate.” Since that time Mr. Quarles has 
Thomas D. White, will become Air Force Chief of Staff, | earned a reputation as one who takes a “broad view” of 
ind will, of course, automatically become a member of _ military policies. 
self- fBthe Joint Chiefs. And Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, long-time For the nation’s most senior job in uniform, General 
igle head of the Strategic Air Command, has been named next = Twining is singularly well fitted. Though first and fore- | 
ida Vice Chief of Staff. most an airman, he has been extolled for his fair-minded- 
5 Meanwhile, to replace retiring Deputy Secretary of De- __ ness and his ability to stay calm under all circumstances. 
‘ lense Reuben Robertson, Jr., President Eisenhower nomi- _ Both are qualities that cause the other services to be 
tated AF Secretary Donald A. Quarles, scientist and busi- pleased with his appointment as Chairman of the Joint 
‘eaft fg" sman, who has proved himself a capable administrator. Chiefs. A 1918 graduate of West Point, General Twining 
add To replace Mr. Quarles in the top civilian job in the commanded the Thirteenth AF in the South Pacific in 
Air Force, Mr, Eisenhower named former AF Under Sec- World War II, later headed the Fifteenth AF in Italy, 
retary James H. Douglas, a lawyer and investment banker and commanded the Mediterranean Allied Strategic Air 
who has been in his Air Force post since 1953. Forces. Fifty-nine years old and a native of Monroe, 
others. The new Air Force Secretary, who is 58 and was born Wis., General Twining succeeded the late Gen. Hoyt S. 
iodem =f Cedar Rapids, Iowa, served in both World Wars. He Vandenberg as Air Force Chief of Staff in June 1953. 
patract Bas Deputy Chief of Staff of the Air Transport Command General White, the new AF Chief, is often described 
ratio "World War II, as a colonel. After the war he was a as a brilliant administrator. After serving as commander 
member of the Chicago law firm of Gardner, Carton and of the Seventh AF in WW II, he was Deputy Chief for 
ouglas, Operations before becoming Vice Chief in 1953. His new 
The cther men involved in the command reshuffle are second-in-command, General LeMay, who gained fame as 
‘ually well qualified for their new posts—a fact that the cigar-chewing, blunt-spoken head of SAC since 1948, 
‘counts, perhaps, for the popularity of the move, par- is one of the few high AF commanders who is not a West 
teularly in the press where the prospect of military leader- Point graduate. As Vice Chief, his main responsibility will 
\. ‘tip by Mr. Quarles and General Twining has been hailed be administration of our globe-girdling Air Force.—ENp 
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Preview 
of ATOMIC 
DISASTER 


By Al Harting 


Early last month a Texas tornado cut a destructive swath 
through Dallas. In forty minutes the twister had shattered 125 
homes, killed ten persons, and injured 200 more. It was a Texas- 
size disaster, yet not a patch on what a hydrogen bomb might 
do to Dallas—or any other American city. Here in the words of 
eyewitness Al Harting, whose office at Southwestern Airmotive 
was barely missed when the tornado skimmed by Dallas’s Love 
Field, is a grim forecast of what might happen should the 
H-bombs start falling. He wrote it at our request the day after 
the storm, and in an accompanying letter asked us to remember 
that his comments were offered “Whilst I was still shook up.” 
We were more than a little shook up ourselves, before we had 
finished reading ATs article. When one couples the Dallas ex- 
perience with the Bikini test results, Harting’s story becomes 
eloquent through sheer understatement.-THe Eprrors. 


won't work, your mind is a night- 
mare of blind alleys, and sudder- 
ly everything that’s familiar takes on 
the gray, dark shadow of unreality. 
Then, because you must do some 
thing to re-assert a sense of struggle 
with the inevitable, you toss your two 
kids and your wife into the family ca! 
and “take to the hills,” pointing the 
Pontiac’s nose toward that only cleat 
hole in the sky, out east. 
A tornado’s on the prowl. ... 
You have seen it and watched it 2 
dumb, frozen panic out the back wit- 
dow, as it did its macabre dance # 
the direction of Love Field wher 
you've just left your office at South 
west Airmotive. You’re no expert - 
such things so you don’t know whic 
(Continued on page 63) 


Yr can’t dig a hole, your feet 
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MA! & WORLD-—The world of the diode...the transistor...the printed 
cuit... the new magnetic and dielectric components—this world expands in sig- 
tiicance as it shrinks in physical proportions. Popularly symbolized by the tinier- 
lan-ever hearing aid and the pocket radio, the new, small world of solid state 
itcuitry is omnipresent. It safeguards our skies. It simplifies our living. It opens 
ur two Fe" doors to learning. o 
ii at 

ive pewart-Warner Electronics has pioneered in the development of solid state cir- One of 160 plug-in modules for the 


: ; k-si , ; 
ity. Out of a manufacturing environment second to none, Stewart-Warner cuban tial Incite anaiee ewes 


ectronics is mass-producing equipment containing solid state devices by the state circuitry to save space and 
‘ousands of units. eliminate many vacuum tubes. 


od Problem of solid state circuit design and production techniques STEWART) 
il be handled at Stewart-Warner Electronics with equal efficiency. 


"You are an engineer interested in advanced circuit development, ELECTRONICS 
te: Stewart-Warner Electronics, Dept. 11, 1300 North Kostner 


venue, Chicago 51, Illinois. (WEEMS) ° Division of Stewart-Warner Corporation 











Powerhouse of America’s 
major missile programs 


Every day at RoCKETDYNE’s Pro- 
pulsion Field Laboratory, deep in 
California’s Santa Susana Moun- 
tains near Los Angeles, rocket engines 
developing millions of jet horse- 
power are tuned and tested for their 
ultimate job—to power America’s 
long-range missiles. 

These high-thrust engines — devel- 
oping more propulsive power than 
anything before produced—are mov- 


ing on schedule from ROCKETDYNE 
for delivery to the Armed Forces. By 
fall of this year other high-thrust 
production engines will flow from 
another plant now being activated by 
ROCKETDYNE in Neosho, Missouri. 
As today’s engines are being 
delivered, ROCKETDYNE engineers are 
constantly pushing ahead — evolving 
dramatic boosts in power outputs and 


-engine performance. 


This kind of tomorrow-minded 
engineering — conducted in a private 
enterprise system—is a keystone it 
the defense structure of the free 
world. 

If you are interested in further 
details of RocKETDYNE’s operations, 
your inquiry is welcomed. Write 
RockETDYNE, Dept. F-72, 663 
Canoga Ave., Canoga Park, Calif, 
Dept. F-72, Neosho, Mo. 


BUILDERS OF POWER FOR OUTER SPACE 


2: ROCKET DY NE 


CANOGA PARK. CALIF. & NEOSHO. MO. * A DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
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way it might go. You're also no hero, 
W something you already knew which 
Minow re-affirms itself as your spine 

turns to jelly. So, youre getting the 
M@ hell out. You think this is probably 
B® stupid. Okay, so you're stupid. 

About right now, our hangar crew 
is huddled in the big hangar doors 
watching the tornado rumble up the 
airport’s opposite fence line, chewing 
up the top of Johnson & Johnson’s 
bandage factory, mangling Harold 
McElfish’s parachute loft, and ripping 
apart T. J. Smith’s air freight handling 
set-up over on Love Field Drive. This 
is about the time, too, that the com- 
fortable home built by our propeller 
overhaul artist, Albert Lovely, is be- 
ing swept entirely away, and the wife 
of Purchasing Agent Carroll Rather 
has ended her trip to pick him up by 
huddling beneath a machine in the 
engine shop with a crying mechanic. 

The steering wheel feels good in 
your hands. At least you have some 
mobility in the face of the oncoming 
wind and debris, some chance to fight 
back. You travel six blocks through a 
familiar residential area and see scores 
of your neighbors, standing like 
statues in their yards, white faces 
tuned behind you toward the mon- 
ster. Others press their faces against 
the windows. 

Your wife shouts “Look out!”, and 
youre mildly surprised to find your- 
self driving on the wrong side of the 
street. You, too, have been looking 
back, hypnotized. 

Suddenly, as if from nowhere, 
scores of other automobiles are in 
font of and behind you. A_ lone 
woman driver zigzags toward you, 
chewing frantically on her left fist. 
On each: face, behind each rain-swept 
windshield, there is the same blank, 
bewildered look. And each pair of 
eyes gives the road ahead less atten- 
tion then the funnel now sweeping 
on behind, north and east. 

Traffic now moves at a latrine or- 
derly’s pace, jerkily, or not at all. 
Intersec'ions are hopeless tangles. 
There’s the far-off wail of an am- 

ulance siren. It’s crossing town, nego- 
tating the packed and dangerous 
streets, en route to the disaster. It 
tomes up behind slowly, weaving. its 
Way about the four-wheeled pillboxes 
of the masses. 

You feel trapped. You are trapped. 
Asa matter of fact, you have no idea 
Where \ou’re going, anyway. There’s 
‘main artery leading out of town to 
the east. The outbound cars on it 

pe bumper to bumper as far as you 
yin see. A few hardy souls stand atop 
their cars to scan the skies. 
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Another look at The Thing, though, 
makes you realize it has missed you. 
Its shape is disintegrating as it lifts 
its stinger higher into the mass of a 
boiling black cloud. A needle of it 
droops down, poised, it seems, in a 
deliberate move to let you know it 
can, and perhaps will, punch down 
again if the fancy strikes it. And there 
it stays, drifting away with agonizing 
indifference. 

As your radio squawks bulletins— 
with one station’s mobile news unit 
actually careening along but a city 
block behind the funnel—you collect 
yourself and think: 

“This is a kind of two-bit preview 
of what will happen when and if The 
Bomb is dropped on the country’s 
second. largest aircraft manufacturing 
center.” 

Magnify the afternoon of Tuesday, 
April 2, in Dallas, Tex., a million-fold 
and you have it under glass, on the 


slide, beneath the high-powered lens, 
in clear and horrifying focus. 

What’s left of Dallas will flee, sense- 
lessly, pell-mell, with stunned minds 
and reflexes, with the one objective to 


Get Away ... Get Away . 
Away. 

And, just as swiftly, it will resolve 
itself into a massive and immobile 
snarl, a glutted octopus, in an angry, 
insane, and dangerous mood. 

The route we've blindly chosen this 
day is the one we'd probably use in 
going to our post in Civil Defense 
aviation headquarters—located in the 
State Fair Grounds, a good ten miles 
through the heart of Dallas’s busiest 
traffic complex. We'd have played hob 
getting there today. If The Bomb 
were dropped, the trip would be im- 
possible. Why not try Acapulco? 

We've lived in Dallas for thirty-nine 
and annually experience a 
mounting barrage of tornado alerts. 
Back when we were kids, there was 
no scientific weathercasting and no 
radio and TV to scare the bejeesus out 
of us beforehand. We just sat there, 


. . Get 


fat, dumb, and happy, and if we blew 
away, we blew away. No reason to 
sweat it out. 

So on April 2, we saw the real thing 
for the first time. It isn’t pretty. We're 
now contemplating things we've never 
contemplated before in the good old 
days of “It Can’t Happen Here:” 

Our fine redwood fence we so dili- 
gently strung across the back yard six 
years ago now isn’t a fence at all; it’s 
an arsenal of potential splinters. That 
wonderful floor-to-ceiling window in 
the playroom has lost its charm; it’s 
only waiting to spew broken glass in 
the direction of the bed under which 
we're hiding. The front entrance hall 
is no longer a hall—it’s a kind of bomb 
shelter which we'll think about as a 
place to which to retire with the wife 
and kids, when bombs and tornadoes 
and such appear—but only until such 
time as we can rebuild with a con- 
crete-and-steel basement—which might 


be able to double as a poker room. 

At night, as we muse lazily abed, 
the unseen inkiness isn’t a friendly 
blanket over our roof; it’s a dark and 
foreboding avenue along which pass 
unpredictable and sometimes alien 
forces. 

We think about these things not. 
only as they relate to the tornado but 
also as they could relate to The Bomb. 
And, in both instances, we find our- 
selves face-to-face with frustration. 

We're cheered today by the heroic 
and unselfish service of the police and 
fire departments, the hospitals and 
their staffs, the Red Cross, the Salva- 
tion Army, the ham radio operators, 
the CAP, the volunteer disaster corps, 
the churches, the friends and neigh- 
bors of the stricken, and by count- 
less others. 

We're cheered—but we're not mis- 
led. 

We saw enough yesterday, in this 
small-scale but tragic tilt with the 
weather gods, to be appalled at the 
prospects of a visitation by the infi- 
nitely more lethal gods of war.—ENp 
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Capt. Ed Ferry, aircraft commander of one of th 


a 


s 


e AF’s RC-121s, lines his crew up for final pre-takeoff equipment check. 


18 Men on a 12-Hour Shift 


AKE a Texas Tower, add a DEW 
Line and Ground Observer Corps, 
mix well with picket ships and a 
handful of long-range radar planes, 
season liberally with SAGE — that’s 
the recipe for an air defense system 
to defend the US from nuclear attack. 
Let’s take a closer look at one of 
those “ingredients,” and go along on 
a twelve-hour mission with a typical 
crew of one of the AF’s Lockheed 
RC-121 Super Constellations. 


d 


Once airborne, scope operators camp 
by radar sets—“eyes” of the Connie. 


We're briefed at 8:00 a.m. The 
aircraft commander outlines the mis- 
sion and details each man’s position 
on the big airplane. Besides the air- 
craft commander, the crew includes 
seventeen others—co-pilot, navigator, 
and engineer, plus radar operators 
and intercept directors. 

Check the weather. Line up for 
equipment inspection. Run through 
the seemingly endless check-lists, and 
finally taxi out for take-off. On the 


ground the radar Super Connie looks ~ 
ungainly, with its long snout, shark-fin 7 
radar dome on top, and broad, pro- ~ 
truding radome underneath. But once 
in the air, it’s a real going concern. 
Everyone at flight station, and the 


four engines roar as they begin their 7 


battle to lift the plane’s 125,000 7% 
pounds off the ground. Then we're 
aloft, one of the many other such 
crews flying twenty-four-hour-a-day 
patrols off each coast of the US. 


The radar operators feed information to the plotter and teller, who keep the 
record on vertical plotting board, also keep mainland control site posted 
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If an “unknown” is spotted and our jets scrambled, the Scope operators keep a close watch to determine range 
intercept director takes over to help vector the jets in. and speed of all aircraft approaching the US coast. 


The RC-121 is a big plane but so 
crammed with electronic equipment 
that you can’t do much prowling 
around during the next twelve hours. 
Look over the shoulder of one of the 
scope operators as he stares intently 
at the round screen. The residue of 


‘dots in the wake of the sweeping 


beam is the coastline. We're heading 
out over the Pacific. 
If something sinister appears on 


Oe of the radarscopes—an unknown 
‘tack or the blip of an unidentified 


aircra't—the information is immedi- 


ately recorded on the vertical plotting 


board in the 7121. And if identifica- 
tion can’t be made, jet fighters back 
® the mainland are scrambled. Then 


‘the intercept director aboard the Con- 
‘Me takes over to vector the jets to- 


Ward the bogies. It’s all done in 
minutes. ; 
Bui, today, nothing hostile shows 


‘tp on the scopes. And finally the 


light begins to fade, and we head back 
to base. It makes a long day.—END 
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The day ends, the relief plane arrives, and this crew of the 552d AEW&C Wing 
has racked up another mission. The tired crew heads home, to McClellan AFB. 
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Abilene, now Dyess, AFB stands out as an example of fine community relations, 








DYESS 
AIR FORCE 
BASE 


NLY a hoot and a Texas holler 

west of Fort Worth, sits the city 

of Abilene, where an inspiring 
story of civilian-Air Force cooperation 
has been quietly shaping up during 
the past four -years. 

Abilene is only a few miles from old 
Fort Phantom Hill, once an overnight 
stop on the Overland Route on the 
old Butterfield Trail. Bustling, bur- 
geoning Abilene now has.a popula- 
tion of 62,500 and is one of the com- 
mercial, medical, and livestock centers 
of West Central Texas. 

Abilene’s city planning reflects the 
pulse and vigor of youth. Its streets 
are wide. New office buildings are 
springing up all over, and new sec- 
tions of swank, ranch-style mansions 
on the wide flanks of the town are 
fanned about modern swimming pools. 

Abilene was good to the flyboys 
when they were roaring around in 
P-47 “Jugs” out of Tye Army Air 
Base back in World War II, and, 
in its gusty Texan way it has become 
a doting godfather to its proudest 
boast—Dyess Air Force Base, just west 
of town. 

The new SAC base was born be- 
cause it” was wanted. It marks the 
second time in a generation that 
Abilene leaders have obtained a mili- 
tary base. Abilene citizens asked for 
and got their first installation during 
World War II in the form of Camp 
Barkley, a temporary site. But Abilene 
liked service people and wanted a 
permanent installation. After two years 
of effort in Washington, community 
leaders won a permanent air base—by 
the amazing expedient of launching it 
with dollars from their own pockets. 

Civic leaders realized, logically, 
that there would be material benefits. 
And thev seem to have hit the jackpot. 
The base has brought a $40 million 
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piece of real estate to the town, and 
it could amount to $70 or $80 million 
under present plans. The construction 
work has brought added prosperity to 
building material suppliers throughout 
the area. Cement plants and brick- 
yards have benefited especially, be- 
cause of the large amount of brick and 
concrete used in the buildings and 
runways at the base. 

This year a second wing is sched- 
uled to move into Abilene. Each wing, 
composed of forty-five bombers and 
twenty tankers, represents an invest- 
ment of some $200 million. 


It takes about 3,000 personnel, plus - 


dependents, to staff a SAC wing, and 
a wing's payroll averages out at close 
to $10 million each year, according to 
Air Force estimates (and this excludes 
the payroll for the Air Division and the 
Air Base Group, which are manage- 
ment and support units). 

The drive for Dyess began one night 
in 1950 at a citizens’ meeting in the 
City Commission Room at City Hall. 
Community leaders, city officials, and 
interested citizens at that session de- 
cided that, as long as the Russians 
were going to keep making faces, 
Abilene ought to do its patriotic part 





Howard McMahon. 
Twenty-five hours a 
day on the project. 








W. P. “Dub” Wright. 
Helped bring the SAC 
base to Abilene. 


Just West of Town 


By Ed Mack Miller 





bh 


The old open-bay barracks give way to 
suite-type rooms, furnished like hotels. 


by requisitioning one government 
issue, M-1 air field. 

One of the leaders of the “Let's 
Have-an-Air-Base” drive was Howard 
McMahon, publisher of the Abilene 
Reporter-News and co-chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce’s National 
Defense Committee. The fifty-three- 


Dr. Harold G. Cooke. 
Leader of the fund 


raising campaign. 
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year-old newsman, who is past presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce 
and of the Abilene Club, worked 
“twenty-five hours a day” on the 
project. 

Another civic-minded citizen who 
helped get the air base was W. P. 
“Dub” Wright. As co-chairman with 
McMahon of the Chamber’s National 
Defense Committee (and a member of 
that committee since 1941), he had 
first worked to get Camp Barkley lo- 
cated near Abilene in World War II. 
In the campaign for the new air field, 
Wright headed delegations to Wash- 
ington, greeted inspection teams, held 
receptions for visiting officials, con- 
ferred with city and Air Force officials, 
and attended uncounted hours of 
meetings on the project. 

Out of the town meeting came 
Abilene’s big try for an Air Force 
base. Wright and McMahon started 
hunting for a military installation. For 
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An important part of the Dyess 
building program was the chapel. 


Potomac. They went from one Air 
Force office to another, selling Abilene. 
Everywhere the question was: “How 
will Abilene treat our service people?” 

They invited the Air Force to come 
and see for itself, and an inspection 
team, headed by Col. J. E. Roden- 
hauser, came as representatives of 
Secretary Thomas Finletter. Abilene 
gave them a real “West Texas wel- 
come,” including barbecues, square 
dances, and all the “foofaraw” (West- 
ern talk for “all the trimmings”). The 
same treatment was given to inspec- 
tors from the Air Training Command 
and the Tactical Air Command. 

But Abilene still wanted SAC, so 
Wright and Mayor Grissom flew to 
Omaha. They saw General LeMay and 
gave him their pitch. Wright and 
Grissom told him that, during World 
War II, Abilene had played host to as 
many as 79,000 men at Camp Barkley, 
that the city had grown from 26,000 


one 


The new $2.7 million base hospital at Dyess is one of the first in the Air 
Force Hospital Construction program. Its three stories contain 500 rooms. 





iment awhile it appeared that Air Training 


Command, with headquarters at Scott 





Let's- AFB, Ill., might move into Abilene, 
ward but nothing came of that. 

rilene In January 1951, McMahon set up 
n of a meeting of thirty or forty civic 
ra leaders. It was decided to try to raise 
nree- 


enough money to donate property to 
the Air Force for the base. Later that 
month, McMahon, Wright, attorney 
Maurice Brooks, and restaurant-owner 
Jack Simons flew to Washington to 
begin a round of visits with Texas 
senators and congressmen and Penta- 
gon leaders. They were met there by 
Joe Cooley, representing the Abilene 
Chamber of Commerce. 

While they were in Washington, the 
Congress voted to expand the Air 
Force to 120 wings. The men went 
home heartened, but still without a 
base. In August of 1951, J. C. Hunter, 
Jr., Mayor Grissom, Cooley, and Dub 
Wright made another-advance on the 





yoke. 
ind- 
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persons to 40,000, that many of the 
young soldiers from Camp Barkley 
had married Abilene girls and had 
come back to live in Abilene, and that 
the city was proud of these men and 
their families. They told General Le- 
May that Abilene wanted the Air 
Force because it liked the Air Force, 
that Abilene wanted a part in the de- 
fense of the United States, and that 
Abilene believed in giving the airmen 
a fair break. They said that Abilene 
would work to make the men and 
women of the Strategic Air Command 
part of the community. 

The general said he was more in- 
terested in how his men and their 
families would be treated than what 
type of real estate was available for 
an air field. General LeMay said the 
last base he would close would be the 
one at Roswell, N. M., because of the 
wonderful treatment given Air Force 
men there. : 









The two men left Omaha and were 
joined by J. C. Hunter, Jr., and Joe 
Cooley in Washington, again. At a 
party they met Secretary and Mrs. 
Finletter. They attacked, frontally and 
on the flanks. All the Air Force Sec- 
retary heard that night was Abilene. 

The men went back to Texas and 
on January 17, 1952, a mass meeting 
was held in City Hall. At the meeting, 
Brig. Gen. Harold R. Maddux pro- 
posed that Abilene assist the Air Force 
in reopening the old Tye base. Cham- 
ber of Commerce leaders said that 
Abilene would put up the money to 
buy about 3,700 acres of land around 
the old Tye site. The City Commis- 
sion agreed to deed the government 
the 1,500 acres of land at the old base 
itself, and, in addition, city leaders 
also offered to provide about $200,- 
000 of additional amenities, including 
a downtown USO and two swimming 
pools. Later, the citizens agreed to 


furnish a VIP building and a swim- 
ming pool for the Officers’ Club. Led 
by Dr. Harold G. Cooke, a fund-rais- 
ing campaign brought in $893,261 to 
provide the city’s share of the air 
base’s procurement. 

On May 1, 1952, Secretary of De- 
fense Robert K. Lovett included a 
$32,273,000 request for the base at 
Abilene. Congress approved the ap- 
propriation on July 3, 1952, and Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson gave the Abilene 
city fathers the good news. 

When the plans came through from 
Washington, they showed the base 
buildings built of frame and asbestos 
siding—the twenty-five-year type the 
Air Force was then using. Abilene 
leaders again got together. 

“Why not,” they said, “do away 
with the old open barracks and ‘un- 
clean latrine’? Why not give the 
SAC airmen dormitories instead of 

(Continued on following page) 
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barracks, with only two or three to a 
room (and with connecting bath- 
rooms, suite-style)? And why not fur- 
nish them like hotel rooms?” 

That’s how Dyess became the pride 
of SAC, The result is both business- 
like and beautiful. The red _ brick 
buildings, obviously Texan in the ram- 
ble of their architecture, presage a 
trend that could profitably extend it- 
self the length and breadth of the Air 
Force. 

One of the most unusual features 
of Dyess is the new $2.7 million base 
hospital, one of the first in the new 
Air Force Hospital Construction Pro- 
gram. The three-story structure of con- 
crete and steel encloses nearly 500 
rooms and is designed to accommo- 
i date 150 beds. There are four operat- 
. ing rooms and other special treatment 








ee aS 





One of the reasons why the men of SAC like Abilene and Dyess AFB is that rooms. The hospital includes an X-ray 
at the base people are the important thing. Here’s one of the two pools. 


clinic, dental clinic, eye-ear-nose-and- 
throat clinic, and an orthopedic clinic 
—and even offers seventeen maternity 
beds, two delivery rooms, two labor 
rooms, and a nursery for twenty babies. 

On first inspection, the base sug- 
gests an ideal suburban city, with 
its attractive theater, two swimming 
pools, a “shopping center’-type base 
exchange, and a. strikingly simple 
chapel. The smartly styled Officers’ 
Club is one of the finest in the Air 
Force. A “new-look” NCO Club has 
also been built, and for the airman 
there is a plush Service Club which 
cost $350,000. It has a main ballroom 
with a spacious stage, a snack bar, TV 
Dyess has been described as resembling an ideal suburban city. One reason and reading rooms, game rooms, and 


is the base exchange, hub of activity for the dependents living on the base. a large lobby. 
Here, SAC wives are able to buy a variety of goods, attractively displayed. But probably the most unusual 


building is one that Abilene’s citizens 

” we  donated—the plush “VIP” quarters, 
which cost more than $70,000. In 
charge of the project was the National 
Defense Committee of the Chamber 











of Commerce. The building has floor- -TI 
to-ceiling windows in many of its 
eleven rooms; one conference room is 


twenty-two by forty feet, and there is 
a special suite for “very-very VIPs.” 
The bedrooms have wall-to-wall car- 
peting, hidden lighting, and redwood 
paneling. The VIP building is located 
just across the swimming pool from the 
Officers’ Club in the central area of 
the base. 

But Abilene still had to sell itself 
to the airmen. Before wrinkles had 
ever begun to appear on the fabric of 
air base-community relationships, it 
took action to keep the fabric smooth. 

The city set up a limited annexation 
status for the clusters of new homes 
going up between Dyess and Abilene, 
passed new zoning laws, laid in 4 






A good example of the “new look” at Dyess is the Service Club, built for the 
airmen stationed there. It has a large lobby and ballroom with built-in stage. (Continued-on page 71) 
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ALLISON rowers 


New USAF combat 
ore] sexed aelalsyelela 


“THE LOCKHEED 
C-130 HERCULES 


The prop-jet Hercules can take off with a 5,000-gallon tank truck 

— or 20 tons of combat cargo — and get to the scene of action close on the 
heels of the fastest jet bombers. Four Allison T56 Prop-Jet engines, 
driving Aeroproducts turbo-propellers, give it speeds of over 370 mph; 
range over 3,000 miles; and the ability to take off and land on 

hastily prepared air strips. The Lockheed C-130 is the backbone of the 
Tactical Air Command’s combat support operations. 


A commercial version of the, Allison T56 will soon power America’s first 
prop-jet airliner, the new Lockheed Electra. Allison engines are designed 
and built by America’s pioneer producer of turbine aircraft engines. 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS — Indianapolis, Indiana 


LISON — 


Prop-Jets and Turbo-Jets 








PUSHER 


A giant, booster-type rocket, developed 


by Phillips Petroleum Company, powered 


by low-cost petroleum-derived materials. 





The “PUSHER” rocket is one of a 
series of booster-type rockets success- 
tully designed, developed, and test fired by the 
Rocket Fuels Division of Phillips Petroleum 
Company at AF Plant 66, near McGregor, 
Texas. Phillips family of solid rocket propel- 
lants . . . made from easily obtainable ma- 
terials such as ammonium nitrate, synthetic 
rubber and carbon black . . . are being used in 
rocket motors for JATOs, extremely large 
boosters, and in other applications. They are 
insensitive to detonation by impact or explo- 
sion . . . operate successfully from-75F to 170F 
...can be stored for long periods. The exhaust 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


gases are noncorrosive and relatively low in 
temperature. And included in this family of 
rocket propellants is the solid propellant used 
in the M15 JATO .. . the only JATO of this 
type to fully qualify without deviation under 
the Air Force’s most stringent performance 
requirements. 


Our staff of skilled scientists and engineers 
is available for help in solving problems in 
propulsion systems, primary rockets, booster 
rockets and other related matters. We invite 
you to discuss your technical and production 
problems with us. 








Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO: ROCKET FUELS DIVISION, McGREGOR, TEXAS 























DYESS AFB 





labyrinth of sewers and other utilities, 
set up a master plan to make sure 
Dyess children would have adequate 
school facilities, and worked out a 
myriad of other problems involved in 
building $70 million worth of city and 
assimilating thousands of new citi- 
zens into their economy. 

Typical of why SAC men like 
Abilene is the case of Lt. Col. S. R. 
Smith, a squadron commander, who 
bought a home that in most metropol- 
itan areas would have cost at. least 
$5,000 more. It is like a page out of 
Better Homes and Gardens. Colonel 
Smith also has a _ motorboat-trailer 
combination, which he takes to nearby 
Possum Kingdom Lake for boating 
with his two boys and his German 
shepherd dog. 

“If all SAC bases could be like this,” 
says Colonel Smith, “you couldn't 
keep the civilians out of the Air 
Force.” 

Solid proof of this is found in sta- 
tistics, released late in 1956, showing 
that the base ran second in SAC in 
reenlistments, with sixty percent of 
the men signing up for another hitch. 

What has this modern approach 
done for the city of Abilene? What 
does the city have to show for the 
$893,000 it raised to build the base? 

Figures talk. In the past six years, 
employment has zoomed to the city’s 
highest level. More groceries are sold 
and more gasoline ‘consumed. More 
houses are being rented. More money 
in the cash registers. More money in 
the pocket. More than ever before in 
the city’s history. 

The people realize what a bonanza 
they have. But, although an air base 
isa lucrative thing, many communities 
don’t want to shoulder the additional 
responsibilities an air-age installation 
brings. So there must be much more 
besides the desire for profit that mo- 
tivates the fine citizens of Abilene. 

“I like Abilene,” one airman told 
the writer. “Sure, it has its blue 
northers and black dusters, its sand- 
blast and its sunbake—but a guy 
doesn’t mind that when the people 
treat him and his family as real 
friends,” 

Mayor Gatlin says, “. . . It seems to 
me the fine cooperative spirit and 
mutual understanding existing _be- 
tween the city and Dyess AFB is in- 
tangible. . . . You see, the ‘Story of 


Dyess Air Force Base,’ is in reality. 


the ‘Story of West Texas.’ I might add 
that the Air Force personnel have ac- 
cepted us at face value, and this in 
tun has enhanced the relationship 
between the civilians and the base 
Personnel. . . .” 
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Lt. Col. S. R. Smith, now commanding 10th Bomb Squadron at Dyess, left airline 


flying to rejoin AF. Here he’s at breakfast with his wife Jynnie, and son Robbie. 


This cooperation is a two-way street. 
The air base has extended every ef- 
fort to assist the city at any time, 
under any situation. The city has been 
amply repaid, beyond mere money, for 
its hospitality and interest. At Abilene’s 
Diamond Jubilee Pageant, for exam- 


ple, eight officers in full flying gear 


helped put over the theme, “Saddles 
to Jets.” 

When a downtown department 
store caught fire, the base sent three 
fire trucks and seventy-five men in 
shifts to help fight the stubborn blaze. 
Airmen from the 341st Field Mainte- 


nance Squadron manned Salvation 
Army booths during a fund drive. 
Military personnel and their wives are 
active in sixteen different church 
choirs. One airman is assistant pastor 
in an Abilene church. One airman runs 
a Little League baseball team. Base 
wives are Brownie leaders and Girl 
Scout Troop leaders in Abilene. Mili- 
tary personnel have donated blood at 
local city hospitals. 

When Abilene’s Christian College 
Olympic champion Bobby Morrow re- 
turned with three gold medals, Dyess 

(Continued on following page) 


SAC men at Dyess have learned you can make friends by getting together with 
the townspeople. Here an officer takes ‘part in Abilene’s Diamond Jubilee. 
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Kids from Abilene, or any town, like nothing better than seeing jets close-up. 


airlifted a band and drill team from 
Roswell AFB, N. M., to march in the 
parade. An air base major emceed a 
polio telethon for six hours, and six- 
teen base airmen put on acts to heip. 
When the city held a polio balloon 
sale, Bob Tiffany of Abilene’s Lions 
Club had this to say: “Without the 
fifteen trucks and drivers from Dyess 
Air Force Base, the drive would have 
been a failure.” 

There have been more than 100 
base tours, and a number of service 
clubs have had luncheon meetings in 


General Westover 
Division Commander 


the Officers’ Club. At a Christmas pa- 
rade, when two jeeps were needed to 
tow floats, Dyess sent them. Fifteen 
airmen attend luncheons each month 
with different civic groups. The base 
furnishes speakers at clubs, luncheons, 
schools, churches, and graduation ex- 
ercises constantly. 

On Aviation Day at Abilene Munic- 
ipal Airport, men from Dyess col- 
lected tickets, directed traffic, parked 
airplanes, and helped out in many 
other ways. When the town of Rising 
Star, sixty miles southeast of Abilene, 
requested an airpower display for 
their fair, Dyess dispatched an officer 
and two airmen for three days and 
nights to man booths. 

A base wives’ club bought and deco- 
rated Easter baskets, sold them for $5 


Colonel Rochez 


Base Commander 


apiece, and gave all profits to the 
West Texas Rehabilitation Center. Ex- 
plorer Scout Troops have held en- 
campments on the base, eating in 
mess halls, sleeping in dormitories, 
and getting flights in aircraft. 

On Kids’ Day, 3,000 youngsters 
toured the base. At Christmas time, 
after the officers’ wives’ children’s 


- party, all presents brought by young- 


sters were donated to the Texas State 
Hospital for mentally retarded chil- 
dren. When Abilene held its United 
Fund drive, the base raised almost 





Colonel Sturdivant 
Wing Commander 


$10,000 to help the city drive go 
over the top. 

The base itself is named in honor 
of the late Lt. Col. William E. Dyess 
of nearby Albany, Tex., who died in 
the crash of the P-38 he was piloting 
on December 2, 1943, when the plane 
caught fire above the residential area 
of Burbank, Calif. Colonel Dyess 
stayed with his fighter, diving into a 
vacant lot and electing to die rather 
than to kill anyone in an adjacent, 
traffic-choked street. 

‘Top SAC man at Dyess is Brig. 
Gen. Charles B. Westover, Command- 
er of the 819th Air Division (no kin 
to Maj. Gen. Oscar W. Westover, for 
whom Westover AFB, Mass., was 
named). A West Point graduate, class 
of 1937, General Westover served with 











the Eighth Air Force in World War 
II and came to SAC in 1952. During 
Korea, he served as Commander of 
the 98th Bombardment Wing, FEAF, 
until June 1952 when he took over 
the 12th Air Division at March AFB, 
Calif. 

Although General Westover is the 
top-ranking officer at Dyess, a_per- 
manent base commander, Col. Louis 
A. Rochez, III, is assigned under the 
SAC system of having a permanent 
staff run the base in case of rotation 
or reassignment of division or wing 
commanders. 

Colonel Rochez is an example of a 
new trend in SAC, giving command to 
air crew members other than pilots. A 
senior observer (bombardier-naviga- 
tor-radar observer), Colonel Rochez, 
who is thirty-six, served in Europe, 
the Middle East, and North Africa in 
World War II, taking part in thirty- 
six combat missions during that time, 
including the first mass low-level raid 
against Ploesti, Rumania, August 1, 
1943, where he was bombardier in the 
lead aircraft of the 376th Bomb Group. 

Commander of the 34lst Bomb 

Wing is Col. Frank P. Sturdivant, who 
got his wings at Kelly Field in 19939, 
flew B-29s against the Japanese, served 
in FEAF until 1947, and, after a 
Washington tour and an Air Com- 
mand School assignment, joined SAC, 
commanding Forbes AFB in Kansas 
until May 1, 1955. 
' They are proud of the Air Force, of 
SAC, of Dyess, and the men who serve 
there. But their pride extends beyond 
the limits of their military duties and 
surroundings. They're proud of Abi- 
lene, too, and mostly because Abilene 
is so proud of them.—ENp 
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DUCTED-PRORELLER AIRCRAFT 








JET-POWERED VTOL 











XH-40 TURBINE-POWERED HELICOPTER 


Bex. AIRCRAFT has kept pace with the need for 
greater operational mobility and flexibility in both 
military and commercial aviation by developing 


four basic types of VIOL (vertical-take-off-and- 
landing) aircraft. 
Studies and development work on a ducted 


propeller prototype have advanced to a point 
where this new design concept is fast approach- 
ioe t LEW ing reality at Bell. The X-14 uses new principles 
of jet propulsion to take off and land vertically 


dj MeEenNSIONS with the airframe in a normal horizontal position. 


The XV-3 convertiplane takes off like a helicopter, 

f but as its rotors tip forward in flight, it becomes a 
@) FL | e H T normal, fixed wing aircraft. The XH-40 turbine- 
powered helicopter has substantially increased 


speed and payload and the ability to use a wide 
range of fuels. 


The skillful and imaginative type of research 
which was the forerunner of these projects is be- 
ing carried steadily forward at Bell Aircraft in the 
interest of still further scientific advancements in 
the commercial and military aircraft of tomorrow. 


BUFFALO N.Y. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT and PRODUCTION IN THE FIELDS OF: Guided Missiles e Research Aircraft « 
tvomechanisms « Electronics e Rocket Engines e Electronic Control Devices « Vertical Rising Aircraft 
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C.A.A. buys 23 new Raytheon “Flight-Tracker” Radars 


Long-range equipment fo speed schedules, reduce “stacking” and 
air lane congestion; assure positive air traffic controls—create “more sky to fly in’’ 


The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has just taken a giant step to 
solve aviation’s biggest problem: air 
traffic control. 

New Raytheon radars with huge 
40-foot antennas will be a key part 
of a complex nationwide air surveil- 
lance system that follows and helps 
safeguard all aircraft during every 
stage of flight. Radar scopes that dis- 
play air lane maps pinpoint plane 
positions at distances up to 200 
miles, altitudes to 70,000 feet. 


Raytheon radar at 23 of the 28 heavily circled 
areas will be an integral part of C.A.A. control 
network, Light circles indicate future coverage. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Waltham 54. Massachusetts 


These “Flight-Tracker” radars de- 
tect and track aircraft in all kinds of 
weather—even see through storms. 
A unique indicator tells the operator 
when the unit needs servicing. 

By making possible precise new 
air traffic patterns, by speeding 
arrivals and departures, Raytheon 
radar readies the air lanes for the 
Jet Age. Here is another instance 
where Raytheon’s “Excellence in 
Electronics” clears a roadblock from 
America’s path to air progress. 


RAYTHEON 


Excellence 
in Electronics 
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| RATEGY AND ORGANIZATION 





THE PURPOSE 
OF WAR 








The temptation in planning strategy is to substitute 
power for conception, to identify doctrine with the maxi- 
mum development of strength. But a basic change in the 
nuclear age is that victory in an all-out war has lost its 
traditional meaning. With conventional technology, the 
side which could mount a superior offensive effort would 
generally retain a sufficient margin to impose its will. In 
athermonuclear war, on the other hand, a superior offen- 
sive effort may prove strategically insignificant because 
even the weaker side may be able to inflict a degree of 
destruction which no society can support. The doctrinal 
challenge of the nuclear age is therefore the ability to use 
force with discrimination and to establish political goals in 
which the question of national survival is not involved in 
every issue. Strategic doctrine can no longer confine itself 
to the problem of providing the weapons for war: it must 
also'relate them to the purpose of war. 

Against the ominous background of thermonuclear dev- 























tory as we have known it. Rather it should be the attain- 






understood by the opponent. The purpose of limited war 
is to inflict losses or to pose risks for the enemy out of pro- 
portion to the objectives under dispute. The more mod 
erate the objective, the less violent the war is likely to be. 
This does not mean that military operations cannot extend 
beyond the territory or objective in dispute; indeed, one 
way of increasing the enemy’s willingness to come to terms 
isto take away from him something which he can regain 
oly by making peace, But it does mean that the conduct 
fa limited war cannot depend on military consideration 
ilone; it must reflect an ability to harmonize political and 
nilitary objectives, A “purely” military decision in a limited 
war is, therefore, a contradiction in terms. 

A war between major powers can remain limited only if 
itsome point one of the protagonists prefers a limited de- 



















de- leat to an additional commitment of resources or if both 
s of ‘ides are willing to settle for a stalemate in preference to 
ms. an assumption of continued risk. In either case, however, 
tor the protagonists retain the physical ability to increase their 
mmitment. To the extent that both sides do increase 
new eir commitment, the war will gradually expand until one 
ing or both powers reach the limit of their physical resources 
P= ~until the war has become total. To the extent that only 
a we side is willing to run greater risks it gains an advan- 
the ge, The ability to conduct a limited war depends, there- 
ince bre, on an understanding of the psychology by which the 
= ‘ponent calculates his risks and on the ability to present 
rom im at every point with an opportunity for a settlement 
at appears more favorable than would result if the war 

vere continued. 
_With a doctrine of limited war, many of the long-cher- 
on a hy ed notions of warfare will have to be modified or aban- 


med. One of the cardinal principles of air strategy is 
at wars can be won only by dominating the air space 


OD . 
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astation, the goal of war can no longer be military vic-, 


ment of certain specific political conditions which are fully \ 


completely. But any attempt to deprive an enemy of his 
retaliatory force would inevitably bring on all-out war. 
Confronted by the prospect that it will be completely impo- 
tent once its retaliatory force has been destroyed, a power 
will almost certainly decide to use it to deprive its oppo- 
nent of the means to impose his will. Thus, the minimum 
condition for limiting war will be the immunity of the 
enemy’s retaliatory forces. 

Even control of the air over a combat zone will be in- 
creasingly irreconcilable with a policy of limited war, 
particularly if control requires deep penetration of enemy 
territory. For the enemy is likely to interpret any deep 
penetration as an approaching attack on his retaliatory 
force. In any war between major nuclear powers, sanctuary 
areas immune to attack will be almost essential. 

Limited war cannot be conceived as a small all-out 
war characterized by a series of uninterrupted blows mount- 
ing in intensity until the opponent’s will is broken. On the 
contrary, it is important to develop a concept of military 
operations conducted in phases which permit an assess- 
ment of the possibilities for settlement at each stage before 
recourse is had to the next phase of operations. Paradoxical 
as it may seem in the jet age, strategic doctrine should 
address itself to the problem of slowing down, if not the 
pace of military operations, at least the rapidity with which 
they succeed each other. 

We must never forget that henceforth the purpose of 
strategy must be to affect the will of the enemy, not to 
destroy him, and that war can be limited only by present- 
ing the enemy with an unfavorable calculus of risks. This 
requires pauses for calculation. Every campaign should 
be conceived as a series of self-contained phases, each of 
which implies a particular political objective, and with a 
sufficient interval betweeg them to permit the application 
of political and psychological pressures. ; 

Therefore, it will also be necessary to give up the notion 
that direct diplomatic contact ceases when military oper- 
ations begin. Rather, direct contact is essential to ensure 
that both sides possess as much information as possible 
about the consequences of expanding a war and are able 
to present political formulas for a settlement. To the de- 
gree that diplomacy produces alternatives to expanding a 
conflict, it will inhibit the decision to run greater risks. To 
the extent that military operations can be conducted in 
stages, it will give an opportunity for an evaluation of the 
circumstances that make a settlement advisable. Not the 
least of the paradoxes of the nuclear age may be that lack . 
of secrecy may actually assist in the conduct of military 
operations, and that in a period of the most advanced tech- 
nology battles will approach the stylized contests of the 
feudal period, which were as much a test of will as a trial 
in strength. 

Such a change in traditional notions of warfare will not 
be simple to bring about. On closer examination it may 
even prove technically impossible. But the discouraging 
aspect of so much of our thinking about strategy is its 
refusal to admit that the new technology requires a new 
order of tactics. Instead we tend to add nuclear weapons 
to existing strategy as merely a more efficient explosive. 
This will not only produce appalling casualties; it also may 
not be adequate to the challenges we will confront. Any 
progress in our manner of conducting war must therefore 
be preceded by a doctrinal revolution. We must recognize 
the new strategy conceptually before we can explore its 
technical feasibility. It is, to be sure, a tremendous task, 
but history will not excuse the inadequacy of the response 
by the vastness of the challenge. 

(Continued on page 78) 











SMALL JET ENGINES... 
CHAMPION WEIGHT LIFTERS 


An entirely new family of aircraft will evolve from a new family of small lightweight 
jet engines now under development at the Fairchild Engine Division. These new power- 
plants will feature incredibly high thrusts and great lifting power...yet will be so light 
they can easily be carried by two men. 

Highly compact, with low frontal areas, the small jet engines will deliver thrust/weight 
ratios starting at 8 to 1 with a long range potential of more than 10 to 1. They will be 
used in the high performance, lightweight trainers, interceptors, target drones, pilotless 
aircraft including missiles and intermediate class passenger and cargo jets of the nine- 
teen sixties. They will also be used to power fighters and utility cargo craft, executive 
aircraft... and will make jet Short Take Off and Landing (STOL) and Vertical Take 
Off and Landing (VTOL) aircraft practical. 

The small jet engine may be used singly, in pairs and in clusters. It provides multi- 
engine reliability in aircraft of a size now wholly dependent on a single engine. The 
small jet engine will produce greater versatility and utility in airplanes of tomorrow. 


COMPARISON OF LIFTING CAPACITY OF POWER SYSTEMS 
How the new family of Fairchild Small Jet Engines 
compare with other mechanical lifting systems. 
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DEER PARK, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


.» WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 
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Among the obstacles to an adequate response is the 
organization of our military establishment. To develop a 
strategic doctrine requires an administrative structure 
which leads officers to reflect spontaneously about ques- 
tions of over-all concern throughout their careers. And this 
is impossible as long as there exists a division of functions 
among our services which is growing increasingly arbitrary. 
A strategy utilizing missiles is not necessarily analogous to 
air strategy because missiles fly through the air, any more 
than a 1,500-mile missile is a tactical weapon because it is 
fired like an artillery projectile. 

It may well be that the separation of the Army and the 
Air Force in 1948 occurred two decades too late and at 
the precise moment when the distinction between ground 
and air strategy was becoming obsolete. Instead of making 
the Army Air Corps independent, it would probably have 
been sounder to mix the two organizations more thoroughly. 
The separation of the two services was achieved to the 
detriment of both; different service academies, training 
schools, and war colleges inevitably emphasize a particular 
aspect of strategy instead of an over-all doctrine in which 
traditional distinctions should be disappearing, in which 
the Army should begin to approach the mobility of the 
Air Force and the Air Force to develop the relative dis- 
crimination of ground warfare. 

It would still be the wisest course to move in the direc- 
tion of a single service initially by amalgamating the Army 
and the Air Force. The strategic problems of the Navy 
may remain sufficiently distinct not to require integration, 
and in any case resistance to complete unification in the 
Navy would be so bitter as to obviate its advantages. A 
unified service with a single system of service schools 
would force officers at a formative stage of their careers 
into a framework less narrowly addressed to the concerns 
of a particular service. 

Complete unification among the services is probably out 
of the question. The persistence of bureaucratic forms and 
the traditions from which each service derives its strength 
would insure overwhelming resistance to the concept of a 
single uniform and a single system of service schools. It 
may even be that a single service would be too unwieldly 
and would still require a subdivision according to the stra- 


tegic tasks which have to be performed. It may, therefore, 
be best to begin reorganization by creating two basic com- 
mands, each representing a clearly distinguishable strategic 


mission. The Army, Navy, and Air Force would continue - 


as administrative and training units, much as the training 
commands within the various services function today. But 
for all other purposes two basic organizations would be 
created: the Strategic Force and the Tactical Force. The 
Strategic Force would be the units required for all-out 


war; it would include the Strategic Air Command; the Air _ 


Defense Command; those units of the Army required to 
protect overseas bases; and the units of the Navy which 
are to participate in the retaliatory attack. The Tactical 
Forces would be the Army, Air Force, and Navy units 
required for limited war. The Strategic Forces would prob- 
ably be under Air Force command, the Tactical Forces 
under an Army officer. The training and doctrine of each 
Force should be uniform and its officers should attend the ~ 
same technical and service schools. The schools would con- — 


tinue to be administered by a parent service, but the cur 


riculum and student body should be determined by the 
Force commander. 

Such a division would reflect the realities of the strategic 
situation. While the Tactical Forces might be required in 
an all-out war and for such a purpose would come under 
the command of the Strategic Forces, the Strategic Forces 
should not be utilized for limited war and should be as 
self-contained as possible even for all-out war. The strategic 
striking force is the chief deterrent against all-out war; it 
must therefore be reserved for this contingency. This is 
particularly important during a limited war, because to the — 


extent that our retaliatory force was expended in such a 


conflict, the enemy would lose his incentive for keeping 
the war limited. An aggressor who would tempt us to utilize 
our strategic striking force for limited war would gain a 
strategic advantage, however military operations ended, 
For to the extent that our retaliatory force suffered at 
tion in a limited war, our ability to deter the enemy from 
all-out war would be reduced—and thereby the sanction 
for keeping the war limited. To consider our strategic strik- 
ing force as a dual-purpose force will weaken the deterrent © 
to all-out war precisely when it should be strongest. 

Moreover, the nature of the weapons, the planning, and 
the concept of operations differ radically between forces ~ 
useful for all-out war and those which should be ready for 
limited war. The weapon systems for a limited war, on the 
other hand, should be flexible and discriminating. In an 
all-out war the targets are known in advance; in fact each 
crew of the Strategic Air Command is training for a 
specific Soviet target all the time. Everything depends, 
therefore, on the efficiency with which the plan for all-out 
war can be implemented. In a limited war neither the 
locale of the conflict nor the targets can be determined in 
advance. Everything here depends on the rapidity with 
which planning can adjust to a developing situation. 

The strategic problem in limited war is to apply grad- 
uated amounts of destruction for limited objectives and 
also to permit the necessary breathing spaces for political 
contracts. Hence a weapon system for limited war is 
basically different from a retaliatory force. Limited wars 
require units of high mobility and considerable firepowet 
which can be quickly moved to trouble spots and which 
can bring their power to bear with discrimination. The 
capability for rapid deployment is crucial. For given the 
power of modern weapons and the speed of movement of 
military units everything depends on seizing a position as 
rapidly as possible because it will be very difficult to dis- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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idity! At equal weight, magnesium is 18 times stiffer than steel 


ium’s unique combination of strength and light 

gives it some-outstanding abilities as a structural 

Take rigidity, for example. A magnesium bar has 
% the stiffness of a steel bar of the same dimensions. 


stiffness increases as the cube of section thickness. So, if 

of the magnesium is increased to twice that of the 

, the magnesium bar will be over 70% more rigid—yet 

only half as much. And if thickness is further increased 

the bars are of equal weight, the magnesium bar will be 
%—or over 18 times—more rigid! 


Similarly, a magnesium bar of equal rigidity to an aluminum 
bar will weigh only 75% as much as the aluminum bar. At 
equal weight, the magnesium bar will be over twice as stiff. 


From these facts it’s easy to see that magnesium can do a 
structural job equal to or better than steel and aluminum— 
and with appreciable savings in weight—whenever it’s prac- 
tical to increase section thickness. For more information 
contact the nearest Dow sales office or write to us. THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Magnesium 
Department, MA 1402E. 
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Can you use the talent that built 
1,500 Y-4 bombsights on schedule ? 


These General Mills technicians are representative of the production talent that built more than 
1,500 Y-4 bombsights, 1,500 coordinate converters, 1,400 azimuth and sighting angle indicators 
and 1,400 amplifier and power supply units—and, delivered them to the Air Force on time. Here 
the men inspect a bombsight before it progresses to the next stage of production. 





Because we have the highly skilled Such performance has come to be ex- 

men—and the men have the specialized pected of us and has benefited many ' . 

tools and machines—we produce preci- other customers. We’d like to help No asi ~ the pe 
sion piece parts or complete, complex with your production problems too. Section af’ the Biv Stratojet: not 
assemblies to meet the most exacting " a one was kept from the ready-i™ 
requirements. 1 for lack of a bombsight. The sam 


. mee c . Booklet Tells More, explains me- developmental, engineering and af 
While building the ¥ . bombeight, neniiet cers enn ee a duction skills that gave the Air cage 
we improved original design, exceeded , 1 production facilities. Send to on-time delivery are available 


USAF specifications. In addition, our Dept. AF-5, Mechanical Divi- speed production of your produc 
. eyes aa sion, General Mills, 1620 Central 

thorough testing facilities assured de- hes. BLM, Sloumediie, Sinn. 

livery of only perfect instruments. 


General 
MECHANICAL DIVISION Mills 


CREATIVE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ao PRECISION ENGINEERING AND PRODUCTION 








MRATEGY AND ORGANIZATION 


ge an enemy once he has become established. Since 
iggression is unlikely to occur unless the aggressor doubts 
ither the capability or the willingness of its opponent to 
atervene, the ability to get into position rapidly even with 
datively small forces can serve as a gauge of the deter- 
mination to resist and contribute to the reestablishment 
f an equilibrium before either side becomes too heavily 
om mitted. 

| The division of our forces into a Strategic and a Tactical 
Force would reflect the real nature of the strategic prob- 
mm we confront: the necessity of being protected against 
all-out war as the prerequisite of all other measures and 
ithe capability to fight limited war as the form of conflict 
where the cost is commensurate with the issues actually 
under dispute. 

In such an organization, too, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would change their character. They would be composed of 
aChairman, the Chief of the Tactical Forces, the Chief of 
the Strategic Forces, the Chief of Naval Operations (to 
tepresent operations such as anti-submarine warfare which 
do not fit into any of the above categories). Such a group 
would in its very nature be more oriented toward doctrine 
than the present Joint Chieis of Staff. The Chief of each 
Force would represent an integrated strategic mission and 
not a means of locomotion. Since service chiefs would con- 
tinue to administer the traditional services, the Chief of 
each Force would be freed of many of the routine prob- 
Jems of administration which, as Adm. Arthur Radford 
pointed out before the Symington Subcommittee, make 
‘the Chairman the only member of the present group who 
‘can give his full attention to problems of over-all strategy. 

The advantage of the proposed organization for the con- 
duct of military operations is demonstrated by the fact 
that joint commands reflecting the same basic concept have 

‘been set up in every recent war in which we have been 
engaged. The new organization would create in peacetime 
the structure which the requirements of combat would 
impose on us in any case. To be sure, there would be a 
possibility of the same contest over appropriations as now 
between the Chiefs of the Strategic and the Tactical Force. 
And there would be the same temptation to invent doc- 
tine to support budgetary requests. But with each Force 
lepresenting a distinguishable strategic mission, self-in- 
terest and requirements of strategic doctrine would be in 
harmony. 

In attempting to channel military thought toward doc- 
trine, it would be desirable, however, to relieve some of the 
pressure inherent in the almost incessant process of either 
preparing, negotiating, or justifying budgets. A great deal 
would be gained by an extension of the budget cycle for 
defense appropriations to a period of two years. Thus the 
military budget would coincide with the term of the House 
of Representatives. And, as we have seen, many of the 
essential commitments for major procurement of neces- 
sity extend over several years. 

To be sure, in its initial stages such a procedure might 
sharpen interservice rivalries because commitments would 
now be more fundamental. But bringing the interservice 

Isputes to a head would produce healthy consequences in 
the long run. The failure to resolve current doctrinal dis- 
agreements and the pretense of harmony at each budgetary 
caring cause the conflict to rage by subterfuge, by planned 
eaks to newspapers or to Congressmen. A two-year budg- 
etary cycle would free the service chiefs from the con- 
stant pressure of short-term considerations; it might en- 
Courage planning to turn from the essentially defensive 
task of justifying force levels to the consideration of the 
Purpose of those forces. 


CONTINUED 


With the emergence of an agreed strategic doctrine 
within the Department of Defense, the whole process of 
formulating security objectives within the Executive Branch 
would gain in balance. An explicit Department of Defense 
position would then confront the fiscal position. With a 
better structure for producing strategic decisions and a 
longer interval between budget hearings (the latter, though 
helpful, is not essential), interservice disputes would lose 
a great deal of their intensity. Doctrine could then be 
built on the only sound basis: a concept of the nature and 
the possible goals of war. 
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In the absence of a generally understood doctrine, our 
actions will of necessity prove haphazard; conflicting pro- 
posals will compete with each other without an effective 
basis for their resolution. Each problem, as it arises, will 
seem novel and energies will be absorbed in analyzing its 
nature rather than in seeking solutions. Our services will 
find it impossible to make a meaningful choice among 
the mass of new weapons with which their research and 

(Continued on page 85) 











Operations Officer 


We offer a challenging opportunity for a former 
Air Force operations officer to influence Advanced 
Weapon Systems Planning. Jet bomber or jet 
fighter experience and World War Il or Korean 
combat experience required. Staff planning 
background or standardization board experience 
at the numbered Air Force or wing levels highly 
desirable. 


Applicants must possess capability for projecting 
operations experience to forecast future weapon 
systems requirements. Strong motivation for 
team participation with diversified operations 
and engineering personnel required. 


Applicants who are qualified by specific expe- 
rience and education for this opening are urged 
to write immediately giving details of expe- 
rience, education and salaries earned to: 


DEPT. 3-425 

THE MARTIN COMPANY 
P. O. Box 179 

Denver 1, Colorado 


MARTIN—DENVER 
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Unofficially, the new Grumman F11F-1F Tiger has topped the 
world high altitude record and exceeded the world speed record. 
More important, the F11F-1F has unsurpassed 
maneuverability at extremely high altitude 
and excellent handling characteristics 


for its very high Mach number capabilities. 





This, plus its ability to operate from carriers 
and small airfields, qualifies the F11F-1F 


as the world’s best air supervority fighter. 





GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE - LONG ISLAND - NEW YORK 

Designers and builders also of the supersonic F11F-1 Tiger, transonic F9F-8 Cougar 
jet fighter, F9F-8T Cougar fighter-trainer, F9F-8P Cougar photo-reconnaissance, 

S2F anti-submarine Tracker, TF Trader carrier-transport, WF-2 early warning Tracer, 


SA-16B Albatross rescue amphibian, Grumman boats and Aerobilt Truck Bodies. 
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Admiral, develops military TV CAMERA 


with mid-day vision in deep twilight 








mel emar-ale| 


~.in the air 


...even under water 

















The image orthicon may not be pictured for reasons of security. However, the moni- 
tor on which the picture is displayed is commercially available. Designed for the 
Armed Forces, it is a unit of unsurpassed quality offering superb resolution, ex- 
tremely good linearity and such unusual features as control of size independent 
of linearity and the ability to reverse the phase of the signal. Write for detailed 


description and price. 


The human eye is a remarkably sensitive instrument. But it is no match 
for the image orthicon TV camera developed by Admiral for the Armed 
Forces. Light from an ordinary match reveals as much to this TV camera 
as a man with 20/20 vision sees in the light of a 150 watt bulb. Obviously, 
the armed services will find countless ways to use this sharp-eyed observer 
for reconnaissance under adverse conditions. 

Admiral developed the special circuitry that gives the image orthicon its 
amazingly keen “eye-sight:’ For all its extreme sensitivity, there is no 
penalty in excess bulk or weight. 

Admiral has also “packaged” the unit to permit its use not only for 
land-based and airborne reconnaissance, but even under water. Develop- 
ment of the image orthicon again demonstrates Admiral’s engineering 
capabilities in the field of military electronics. Inquiries are invited. 


LOOK T0 Admiral FOR 

RESEARCH « DEVELOPMENT + PRODUCTION 
IN THE FIELDS OF: MILITARY TELEVISION 
COMMUNICATIONS UHF AND VHF « RADAR 
RADAR BEACONS AND IFF « RADIAC 
TELEMETERING »* DISTANCE MEASURING 
MISSILE GUIDANCE * CODERS AND DECODERS 
CONSTANT DELAY LINES « TEST EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRONIC COUNTER MEASURES 


ENGINEERS: The wide scope of work in prog: 
ress at Admiral creates challenging opportun- 
ities in the field of your choice. Write Director 
of Engineering and Research, Admiral Corpo- 
ration, Chicago 47,. Illinois. 





e 
Admiral corporation * GOVERNMENT LABORATORIES DIVISION * CHICAGO 
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development programs will soon overwhelm them. We will 
continue to cede the initiative to others and our course 
will become increasingly defensive. 

Many of our problems in the post-war period have been 
produced by our failure to accept the doctrinal challenge. 
We have tended to ascribe our standards of reasonable 
behavior to the Soviet leaders; we have had difficulty in 
defining our purposes in relation to the revolutionary forces 
loose in the world. Above all, we have had a penchant for 
considering our problems as primarily technical and to 
confuse strategy with the maximum development of power. 

One of the paradoxical lessons of the nuclear age is that 
at the moment when we are acquiring an unparalleled 
command over nature, we are forced to realize as never 
before that the problems of survival will have to be solved 
above all in the minds of men. In this task the fate of the 
mammoth and the dinosaur may serve as a warning that 
brute strength does not always supply the mechanism in 
the struggle for survival.—ENp 
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Material Officer 


We offer an excellent opportunity for a former 
Air Force Material Officer to influence Advanced 
Weapon Systems Planning. Command or staff 
experience in maintenance or supply of Opera- 
tional Weapon Systems required. Combat opera- 
tions experience desired. 


Applicants must possess capacity for relating 
logistics experience to the prediction of future 
weapon systems requirements. Strong motiva- 
tion for team participation with diversified 
operations and engineering personnel is essen- 
tial. 


Applicants who are qualified by specific expe- 
rience and education for this opening are urged 
to write immediately giving details of expe- 
rience, education and salaries earned to: 


DEPT. 3-431 

THE MARTIN COMPANY 
P, O. Box 179 

Denver 1, Colorado 


MARTIN-DENVER 








AT LAST—A Book That 
Is Destined To Be 
A “Bible” For Flyers 
And Flying! 


and air navigation. 


MODERN 
AIRMANSHIP 


Edited by Neil D. Van Sickle, Colonel, USAF with contributions from 
19 leading specialists in the Air Force and among civil aviation 


The first comprehensive, authoritative book on all of the basic aspects of 
modern flying. What the airman needs to know about weather, aerody- 
namics, the structure and propulsion of his craft, the instruments and tactics 
of flight, instrument flying 


A definitive sourcebook on modern aviation, this 
is the one book you'll need whether you are just 
learning to fly or have many hours in the air. 


864 pages illustrated about $10.00 


New developments in May 


high-performance, super- 

sonic and jet-engine flying 
are soberly developed by experts, as well as arc- 
tic flying. A group of chapters deals with the nec- 
essary ground services—routines of airplane ser- 
vicing, airport layouts, and official organizations 
that control air traffic and administer flying. 


o_o ee ee eee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 
Take this coupon to your bookstore, or mail it directly to 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. Dept. (AF 5-57) 
120 Alexander Street, Princeton, N. J. 
Send me for 10 days free examination Van Sickle’s 
Modern Airmanship, Within ten days I will remit 
purchase price (about $10.00) plus small postage or 
return book and owe nothing. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 








ZONE_ STATE. 
Remit with order and we pay postage! 
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NO. 7 OF A SERIES 


THE AF’S RECRUITER-SALESMEN 


The Men Who 
Sign ‘em Up 


Force assumed responsibility 
for its own recruiting. 

Today Air Force recruiters—more 
properly known by the name “re- 
cruiter-salesmen”—must be able to talk 
intelligently about the opportunities 
of such varied Air Force careers as 
communications, jet engine mainte- 
nance, missiles and rockets, weather, 
armament, firefighting, electronics, 
food service, finance, and dozens of 
others. But even more important, 
they're talking about the Air Force, 
the world’s largest business, and its 
basic “product”—national security and 
preparedness. The responses are 
varied but mostly favorable, as the 
records will show. 

Recruiters, especially those in 
metropolitan areas, operate out of 
offices that are easily accessible to the 
public. Such an office is located in 
historic Alexandria, Va., just across 
the Potomac from Washington, D. C. 
Here are headquarters for the 206th 
Detachment of the 3502d USAF Re- 
cruiting Group. This detachment 
regularly exceeds its quota and top- 
ped all others in the AF the first six 
months of FY ’57. 

A recruiting sales supervisor, 
M/Sgt. George W. Bailey, Jr., of 
Petersburg, Va., is on duty in the 
office when a husky high school foot- 
ball hero from a small school in the 
hill country of Virginia walks in. Let’s 
call him Sam. He is typical of the 
hundreds of seventeen- to nineteen- 
year-old youths who take a similar 
step each day. 

Sam has come to the recruiting 
office for any one of a number of 
reasons. He may have received a 
phone call or a letter from the office 
inviting him to drop by for a visit. 


Aes three years ago the Air 
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Or he may have been motivated by 
Air Force recruiting publicity that 
saturates his home town. Or his 
parents or one of his buddies may 
have influenced him, or his high 
school coach may have told him he 
thought the Air Force to be a good 
bet. Even the mail man or the milk 
man may have put in a good word 
for the Air Force, for the recruiting- 
salesmen know that such men see and 
talk with youths in their neighbor- 
hoods almost daily. 

But whatever the reason, Sam now 
sits across the desk from Sergeant 
Bailey. Their visit will last from an 
hour to an hour and a half. Sam will 
be encouraged to do much of the 
talking as Sergeant Bailey evaluates 
him carefully for a four-year enlist- 
ment in the Air Force. 

Then Sergeant Bailey tells Sam the 
Air Force story. It’s no canned 
“pitch.” It’s different with each pros- 
pect. Sergeant Bailey judges charac- 
ter as he moves along. He talks cas- 
ually, avoiding high-pressure phrases 
and mannerisms. The sergeant knows 
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Seattle -recruiter, T/Sgt. 
Aherns, signs up Harold D. Johnson 
after fourteen years of Navy service. 


. test—an_ enlistment 






AF recruiter-salesmen spend a lot of time on the phone, must know the answers. 


his subject well for he has been in 
the Air Force almost seventeen years, 
with service in Europe during World 
War II and later in Korea. He tells 
Sam what the Air Force can mean 
to him, now and in the future. He 
keeps a visual recruiter guide handy- 
an illustrated booklet that shows the 
pay scales, travel and job opportuni- 
ties, security programs, and_ other 
aspects of Air Force life. 

Sam seems interested, so Sergeant 
Bailey gives him a simple preliminary 
screening test- 
consisting of questions on mathe- 
matics, word meanings, and picture 
puzzles. A more exacting aptitude 
test will be given Sam after he 
starts his recruit training. 

Sam decides the Air Force is for 
him. He signs the papers and is sworn 
in for a four-year enlistment. In a few 
days he will be on his way to recruit 
training at an Air Force base. 

In their day-to-day life, Sergeant 
Bailey and the AF’s other recruiters 
become part of the community to 
which they’re assigned. The practice 
of good community relations has paid 
off handsomely for several outstand- 
ing recruiters. M/Sgt. Robert F. 
Anderson, of Detachment 610, 
Phoenix, Ariz., not long ago became 
the first active-duty airman to head 
a Kiwanian organization. He was it- 
stalled as President of the Mesa (At- 
zona) Kiwanis Club. Sergeant Ander- 
son’s community relations activities 
are endless. They include the Mesa 
YMCA, Civil Air Patrol Squadron 
which he helped organize, National 
Newspaper Day, “Get Out and Vote 
Battalion, National Kids Day, Arizona 
Boys Ranch, and a Mesa High School 
Flight. 

(Continued on page 89) 















New Cessna YH-41 


“delivers” top performance 
plus big maintenance savings 


to helicopter flying! 






Cessna’s all-new YH-41, recently pur- 
chased by the U. S. Army for its air 
“arm,” combines the latest in design 
8. and engineering advances to give oper- 
«i ating and maintenance. performance 
rears, never before experienced in the heli- 
Vorld copter field! 
tells 
mean For example, the engine—mounted in 
a the nose of the fuselage—makes in- 
: the stallation and servicing easy, provides 
tuni- extra cargo or passenger space. 
other Cessna has made the rotor assembly 
yeant aerodynamically clean. Also, the drive 
inary system on the new YH-41 is a master- 
ss ae piece of simplicity, has a minimum of 
an eT parts—conveniently located for easy 
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4 NGA Offering multi-utility uses, the 4-place 
CSSHM YH-41, at 3,000 Ibs. gross weight, can 
climb higher, faster than any other 
helicopter in its class—sea level to 
10,000 ft. in less than 12 minutes! Its 


speed is the fastest in the light heli- 
copter field. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., WICHITA, KANSAS 
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The small gas turbine engine—whether wasi 
powering vehicles, small aircraft, drones, “Th 
helicopters or missiles—is rapidly develop- stan 
ing into an efficient and trouble-free source A 
of power. Its bantam weight makes it ideal = 
as auxiliary power .. . for thrust assists in k 4 
aircraft applications .. . and for such func- = 
tions as control of the “boundary layer” spor 
(friction-held air on the wing surfaces of USA 
high speed aircraft). qua. 
At Curtiss-Wright’s Turbomotor Divi- > 
sion—which has augmented operations with q i 
new modern facilities at Princeton, New tor 
Jersey—engineers are expanding the poten- US: 
tials of turbo power, developing engines iob, 
for both aircraft and non-aircraft uses. will 
Their answers are contributing to the over- turn 
all advancement of the science of propul- will 
sion... continuing Curtiss-Wright’s leader- Kin 
ship in every major airpower category of Sery 
today and of the future. “A 
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Another one-man community rela- 
tions firm is M/Sgt. Antonio Junco 
in the Beckley, W. Va., area. Aver- 
aging twenty-five enlistments per 
month, Sergeant Junco takes part in 
most of the community activities— 
especially sports—and helps out in all 
youth activities. His formula for suc- 
cess: Study the area, get to know 
the likes and dislikes of the people, 
know your prospective enlistees by 
first name if possible, and stay on the 
job around the clock. Sergeant Junco 
was the AF’s top recruiter in 1955 
and last year was Air Training Com- 
mand’s “Airman of the Year” at the 
Air Force Association’s convention in 
New Orleans. 

Since enlisting and keeping good 
personnel continues to be the Air 
Force’s principal problem, recruiting 
isa serious business. But there is some 
fun in it, and even romance. 

Dan Cupid pulled his bow on one 
applicant. When a pretty brunette 
named Jean Howard turned up at 
§/Sgt. Berton Cogdill’s desk in Green- 
ville, N. C., the AF recruiter had a 
tussle between duty and his own 
desires. He was duty-bound to do 
everything he could to enlist the 
pretty girl into the WAF. But when 
he took a good look at her face and 
figure, he flipped. His quota suffered 
a temporary loss, but, he says, all 
wasn't entirely lost, for, as he puts it, 
“The Air Force gained a very under- 
standing service wife.” 

Air Force recruiting will be three 
years old in July. Its inception came 
when the Air Force faced the prob- 
lem of personnel retention in the jet- 
atomic age and gained separate re- 
sponsibility for recruiting. The 3500th 
USAF Recruiting Wing, with head- 
quarters at Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio, was activated in July 1954. Its 
frst commander, Brig. Gen. Arno 
H. Luehman, had been Deputy Direc- 
tor of Public Information at HQ., 
USAF’, before taking on the recruiting 
job. Next month General Luehman 
will leave the 3500th Wing and re- 
turn to Washington, D. C., where he 
will replace Brig. Gen. Andrew J. 
Kinney as Director of Information 
Services, Hq., USAF. And the AF’s 
top recruiting slot will be filled by 
Brig. Gen. Elvin S. Ligon, Jr., who 
will take over at Wright-Patterson AFB. 

For recruiting, the US is divided in- 
to six geographical areas, with sixty 
tecruiting detachments in the large 
tities and USAF recruiting stations 
inthe smaller communities. 

Recruiters are trained at Lackland 
AFB, Tex., where the recruiting 
tourse emphasizes career benefits and 
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Good community relations has been the watchword with M/Sgt. Bob Anderson, in 
Mesa, Ariz., here with family: Bruce, 8; his wife Grace, and Bob, Jr., 14. 





counseling, selection criteria, process- 
ing, administration and training, in- 
formation services and community 
relations, public speaking, and sales- 
manship. 

Recruiting salesmen work on estab- 
lished quotas. The wing has a 
monthly quota to meet, figured up or 
down from a 16,000-a-month require- 
ment. During its existence the wing 
has signed up about 450,000 Air 
Force applicants. 

An old-time line sergeant summed 
it up when a recruiter, T/Sgt. Robert 
L. Marshall, signed up his brother, 
Kenneth, for a four-year enlistment. 
“Boy, we've got it when we can sell 
it to our own kin,” he said.—ENp 





aa 


Brig. Gen. Arno H. Luehman, first com- 
mander of the 3500th Recruiting Wing. 








Keeping it in the family. At Lincoln Park, Mich., recruiter-salesman T/Sgt. 
Robert L. Marshall signs up his brother for a four-year hitch in the Air Force. 
Kenneth Marshall become the 9,000th AF enlistee from Michigan since July °54. 
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RESERVE AND AIR GUARD NEWS 





The face of the Air National Guard is undergoing a 
major change. Between now and July 1, 1958, forty-four 
squadrons—or more than half of the tactical fighter organi- 
zations—will convert to more modern and higher per- 
formance jet aircraft. 

Going out of the program are the old F-80s, RF-80s, 
F-84s, B-26s, and early model F-94s. Coming into the 
program are the Republic F-84F and RF-84F, North 
American F-86D, and late model Northrop F-89 and Lock- 
heed F-94 aircraft. When the conversion is completed, 
the two basic aircraft in the Guard program will be the 
F-84F and F-86D. 

The conversion will not be accomplished without find- 
ing solutions to numerous problems. One immediate prob- 
lem is money. 

Twenty-seven squadrons were ordered converted after 
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Maj. Marshall Johnson, right, commander of North Dakota 
ANG’s 119th Air Defense Group, congratulates Lt. R. P. 
Lucas, radar observer, and Capt. Duane S. Larson of the 
Group’s 178th Fighter Squadron after they had become the 
first Guard all-weather crew to qualify in rocket firing. 


the budget for fiscal 1958 was prepared. And the con- 
version program is costly. It has been estimated that the 
Guard will need as much as $31 million more than is 
provided for in the budget now before Congress to sup- 
port the modernizing program in the next year. 

In the light of current economy moves in Congress, 
there seems little likelihood that such an increase will be 
made in the Air Guard budget. Therefore, funding for 
the conversion program in the next year will have to be 
accomplished by diverting money from other projects in 
the Guard program. 

Another serious problem will be encountered in the 
area of support equipment. Normally, the Air Force turns 
over aircraft it no longer will use. This makes available 
ground-handling equipment and materiel back-up. The 
situation is different this year. Air Force will continue to 
operate aircraft similar to those being phased into the 
Guard inventory, and therefore will not be able to turn 
over all the materiel support equipment the Guard will 
need, 

A third problem exists in the pilot area. Air Force has 
notified the Guard that it no longer can give ANG pilot 
trainees advanced combat crew training. If the decision 
sticks, it will mean that gunnery and other advanced 
phases of combat tactics must be taught in the home 
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squadrons. Converting young pilots into high-performance 
aircraft and, at the same time, requiring that they take 
combat crew training with a minimum of flying time in 
these aircraft has the Bureau worried. The inevitable re- 
sult of such a combination, historically, is an increased 
accident rate. 

The prospect of more accidents is particularly discour- 
aging, according to Bureau spokesmen, because the Guard 
has made great strides in reducing its accident rate. In 
1956, for example, the Guard accident rate added up to 
30.5 per 100,000 flying hours—or a decrease of approxi- 
mately thirty percent from 1955. 

Still, if the Guard has to provide advanced training at 


home for new jet pilots, the warning signals are up. New 


aircraft will cost in the neighborhood of $400,000 each 


not to mention the inestimable cost of a pilot’s life. There. 


Reservists in Texas have come up with a program which 4 
permits tubercular convalescents to fashion useful ar 


ticles of deer hides. Here, Miss Evelyn Monzingo of KTBC- 
TV, Austin, and Maj. Charles Brooks, Austin Reserve Cen- 
ter, check load of hides en route to a California tanner. 


fore, the Guard hopes that the Air Force will continue to 
give the advanced combat crew training. 

To be prepared for home station training, the Guard 
last month played host to an All-Reserve Forces flying 
safety conference at Gulfport, Miss. The Guard delivered 
all wing commanders, all air advisors, and one representa- 
tive from each tactical squadron. The Reserve had wing 
commanders, Reserve flying center commanders, a repre- 
sentative from each squadron, and representatives from 
Continental Air Command and the numbered Air Forces 
on hand. The purpose: To give officers in charge of train- 
ing new ideas toward a better combat capability through 
improved flying safety practices. 

The final major problem facing the Guard is that of 
ranges for firing rockets. With the advent of the North 
American F-86D, the late-model Northrop F-89, and Lock- 
heed F-94, areas must be found to permit rocket-firing for 
record. Firing for record with rockets involves complete 
ground control, and ranges larger than those being used 
for firing .50-caliber ammunition. The Bureau is Cul- 
rently studying the possibility of expanding Guard ranges 
or using Air Force-owned ranges. 

= = a 
The National Guard Bureau has expanded its air tech- 
(Continued on page 93) 
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You stand within a few feet of a 
blasting jet engine, but your hearing 
is protected from an ear-splitting 
roar that under ordinary circum- 
stances would be intolerable and 
perhaps cause permanent hear- 
ing loss. 


The reason is RCA’s Ear Protector, 
a new and scientific approach to the 
problem of excessively loud noise. 
This device dampens out intense and 
penetrating sounds, permitting you 
to work comfortably in areas where- 


in the noise levels might otherwise 
be prohibitive. 


Made of plastic, the Ear Protector 
surrounds the ear without actually 
touching it. Contact with the head 
is by means of a soft, replaceable, 
liquid-filled cushion that provides a 
comfortable, self-adjusting seal. It 
may also be adapted for inter- 
com use, and for any other appli- 
cation where noise can interfere 
with efficiency, 
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Admiring ConAC administrative effectiveness award they 
helped Tenth AF to win for the second straight year are 
(from left) M/Sgt. Ray Dillman; A/1C William Taylor, 
Jr.; Reserve Capt. Nathaniel Carr, a Detroit policeman; 
and Mrs. Harold Russell, the wife of a Detroit AF Reservist. 









nician program to include a Base Facility Supervisor at 
approximately seventy ANG bases. 

Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, Chief of the Bureau's 
Air Force Division, last month told the annual conference 
of the Adjutants General Association in Washington that 
the new position will be located in the installations section 
of the detachment headquarters at each base. 

The new position will require that the officer be a 
super-grade air installations officer. He will be responsible 
for operating the utilities systems, fire prevention, crash 
and rescue services, insect and rodent control, and care 
of permanently installed equipment. 

If these were not sufficient responsibilities, he also 
will be held responsible for developing projects for con- 
struction, rehabilitation, modifications, and alterations to 
the existing base physical plant. 

To get the program started in the right direction, Gen- 
eral Wilson announced that quotas for ANG officers have 
been established at the Air Force’s Installations Engineer- 
ing Officers Course at Wright-Patterson Air. Force Base. 
The course lasts nine weeks. 

















* * ad 


North Dakota’s 178th Fighter Squadron is the first ANG 
all-weather outfit to conduct an air-to-air rocketry exercise, 
using the 2.75 FFAR (Mighty Mouse) weapons with which 
their F-94C aircraft are equipped. The crew of Capt. 
Duane §. Larson, pilot, and Lt. R. P. Lucas, radar ob- 
server, is the first to become fully combat qualified in 
ocket-firing operated by the Air Guard. 

The exercise was conducted last month at Duluth and 
tot without difficulty. To fire the Mighty Mouse requires 
‘T-33 tow airplane with a complicated reel and launch- 
ing device. In addition, the DelMar target is a small, 
bomb-shaped plastic device which replaces the banner 
lomally used in firing .50-caliber guns. Instead of one 
gun camera, three are carried on each aircraft engaged in 

ing—one under each wing and one mounted on the 
dar observer’s scope. 
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These items are in scarce supply for issue to ANG units. 
The 178th was required to work out their own wing 
cameras and mounts, scope recorders and Kluge boxes— 
all manufactured locally by the North Dakotans. That the 
equipment worked is borne out by the fact that Larson, 
who is the squadron commander, and Lucas qualified on 
the first mission of the exercise. 


* ad * 


The Air Force Reserve’s 302d Troop Carrier Wing at 
Clinton County Airport; Wilmington, Ohio—winner of the 
Air Force Association’s 1956 award as the outstanding Air 
Reserve unit in the country—has received another cita- 
tion. 

The wing has been cited by the 58th Air Defense Di- 
vision and Eastern Air Defense Force for its efforts in 
flying a total of fifty-five logistical missions in support of 
the air defense division’s recent rocketry training pro- 
gram. 

The wing, commanded by Col. B. J. Campbell, flew 
45,240 air miles, airlifted 646 passengers, and hauled 


- more than 82,000 pounds of cargo in supporting the 


rocketry program. 

In a note to Maj. Gen. Roger J. Browne, commander 
of First Air Force of which the 302d is a member unit, 
Brig. Gen. Von R. Shores, division commander, said the 
logistic support had enabled units of the 58th partici- 
pating in the exercise to fly 1,169 training sorties and 
permitted fifty-five pilots to become operationally quali- 
fied. 


—Epmunp F. HoGan 











Intelligence Research Specialist 


We offer an excellent opportunity for an intel- 
ligence research specialist formerly with the 
Air Force to participate in long-range planning 
of advanced weapon system requirements. 
Experience required in programming and ad- 
ministering effective physical controls for collec- 
tion, retention, dissemination cind presentation 
of intelligence data. Military intelligence or 
operations research background highly desir- 
able. 


Applicants must possess capability for relating 
intelligence techniques to market evaluation, 
weapon systems planning and operations anal- 
ysis. Strong motivation for team participation 
with diversified engineering and operations 
personnel is essential. 


Applicants who are qualified by specific expe- 
rience and education for this opening are urged 
to write immediately, giving details of expe- 
rience, education and salaries earned to: 


DEPT. 3-427 

THE MARTIN COMPANY 
P. O. Box 179 

Denver 1, Colorado 


- MARTIN-DENVER 

































N A bleak, snowy morning in late 
November, a small group of mil- 
itary personnel and civilians gath- 

ered at Elmendorf AFB, near Anchor- 

age, Alaska, for a simple but impor- 
tant ceremony. 

Lt. Gen. Frank A. Armstrong, Jr., 
USAF, Commander-in-Chief of all 
military forces in Alaska, broke the 
hushed tenseness of a smoke-filled 
room near his headquarters as he 
picked up a telephone receiver and 
began talking. His voice carried out 
over the far reaches of the Gulf of 
Alaska to Middleton Island, some 200 
miles away. 

The short conversation placed into 
operation the first link of a new de- 
fense communications network in 
Alaska known as “White Alice.” In 
effect, the occasion marked the first 
step of a vastly improved telephone 
and telegraph hook-up designed to 
bring all of Alaska’s far-flung and 
otherwise almost inaccessible regions 
into immediate contact with each 
other for better defense against an 
enemy attack from the North. 

It also satisfied a long desire by the 
Air Force to conquer the static-choked 
atmosphere and savage storms of the 
polar regions that had played hob 
with military radio and other commu- 
nications in past years. 

The new system uses two types of 
radio relay to bridge the Territory’s 
wilderness where the building of wire 
circuits across frigid wilds and serv- 
icing them during extreme weather 
conditions had been an impossibility. 

Most of the “White Alice” locations 
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ow WHITE ALICE 
Goes OVER the Hill 





By T/Sgt. Ben F. Blackman 
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Huge scoop-shaped antennas, standing sixty feet high and resembling outdoor 
movie screens, are the basis for transmitting and receiving in “White Alice. 
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Here’s how “forward propagation tropospheric scatter,” or over-the-horizon radio relay, works. Antenna sites are 
separated by both intervening topography and the earth’s curvature. The transmitter beams a radio signal toward 
the horizon, directly at the receiving station. Most of the signal is lost, but enough of it is deflected down by the 
troposphere—the layer of air extending about five miles up from the earth’s surface—so that a small fraction of 
the original transmission reaches the receiving station. There it can be amplified and sent on to another receiver. 
Eight of the thirty-three “White Alice” sites will use line-of-sight microwave radio relay for shorter transmissions. 


being built have a relatively new sys- 
tem of ultra-high-frequency radio, tech- 
nically named “forward propagation 
tropospheric scatter.” This is a network 
of over-the-horizon type radios, which 
use huge 100-ton scoop-shaped an- 
tennas that stand sixty feet high and 
look like outdoor movie screens. The 
principle was developed and first used 
on a much smaller scale in the North- 
east Air Command. 

Because the system works in the 
ultra-high-frequency band, it is un- 
disturbed by Arctic climate, terrain, 
and those phenomena common to the 
northern area—the aurora borealis and 
strange magnetic solar effects. 

Transmitting and receiving stations, 
sometimes 200 miles apart, must be 
aimed at the horizon in the precise 
direction of each other. Each unit is so 
sensitive that being one degree off 
would make it ineffective. 

At the transmitting point, scores of 
separate messages can be combined in- 
to a single signal. This signal is trans- 
mitted to a “feeder horn,” located on 


a tower directly in front of the big’ 


scoop-shaped antenna. The horn liter- 
ally sprays the outgoing signal against 
the curved face of the screen, which 
eams it out toward the horizon like 
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a huge invisible searchlight. Much of 
the scatter is lost as it goes out and 
up, but the troposphere, a layer of air 
extending about five miles upward 
from the earth’s surface, deflects a 
tiny amount downward. 

When received by another “movie 
screen” antenna far across the frigid 
mountains, the signal is only about 
1/10,000,000,000,000 of the original 
scatter emitted by the sending screen. 
But this minute fraction is enough to 
do the job. If necessary, it can even 
be amplified by the first receiving sta- 
tion and forwarded again in a repeat 
process until it reaches the end of the 
entire circuit. 

Eight of the “White Alice” stations 
(there will be thirty-three in all) will 
use microwave radio relay for trans- 
mission purposes. This is a line-of- 
sight system with towers placed about 
twenty-five miles apart in easy-to-reach 
locations. This type of network is al- 
ready used extensively throughout the 
United States for great volumes of con- 
versations. In some states law enforce- 
ment agencies employ its use for in- 
stant contact with other agencies. 

The entire “White Alice” system, 
when completed, will provide the Alas- 
kan Air Command with more than 


8,100 route miles of vital contacts 
through a region of paramount impor- 
tance to our continental defense. It 
can provide the Air Defense Command 
and the Strategic Air Command with 
precious additional minutes if an at- 
tack comes. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories played 
a major role in the development of 
both the microwave and _ over-the- 
horizon radio systems and also con- 
tributed substantially to the “White 
Alice” project through special work by 
its scientific staff and facilities. 

Wheels first began to turn on the 
sprawling network in early 1954, when 
the Air Force formed the Alaskan 
Communications Study Group to de- 
velop a plan for a much needed inte- 
grated defense communications system. 
The Bell people were asked to recom- 
mend a suitable and economical way 
of creating such a network. 

The Air Force spelled out its speci- 
fications in precise terms. First, the 
network had to span long distances 
across barren reaches of Alaska. It 
had to function with dependability in 
Arctic storms and under great atmos- 
pheric interference. It had to carry 
many voices and telegraph channels 

(Continued on page 97) 
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BUAER’S NEW AVIONICS DIVISION MEETS vl 
ELECTRONIC WEAPONS NEEDS OF NAVY AIR ARM Ju 
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Brand new in the Navy Bureau of Aero. 5tt 
nautics, the Avionics Division is responsible Al 
for all aspects of research and development - | 
of electronic fire control and weapons = 


launching equipment for Navy aircraft and ys, 
guided missiles. This Division deals daily was 
with problems undreamed of as recently as scat 
World War II. To ensure that our Navy air ff atte 
arm will continue to be the most effective wou 
and ultra-modern in the world, it plans inff Alas 
terms of 10, 15, or 25 years hence. Its F 





personnel must think in terms of Mach 10 ee 
speeds or altitudes of 20 or more miles. begi 


This vital R & D mission, which was for § the 
merly accomplished by the joint efforts of § man 
Armament and Electronics Divisions, has stall 





been merged in the Avionics Division to Rs 
include a wide variety of electronic func. a 


tions. Among these are ground station§ |... 
telemetering and instrumentation; guidance § }, ¢ 
systems; warheads; fusing and launching of § es ; 
guided missiles; fighter attack systems; air- 
borne early warning systems, and many 
others. ; 


To coordinate the many programs under 
its jurisdiction, the Division has established 
a “Project Manager” system of organization. 
This system provides maximum streamlined § 
operation and facilitates industry contacts § . ~ 
as well. The personnel of the Avionics * ~ 
Division thus are enabled to develop with 
maximum facility the incredible electronic i. 
equipment needed by today’s and tomar 
row’s aircraft and missiles. With their spe § 
cial knowledge and far seeing outlook, they # & 
will make certain that the new higher speeds, Bz 
altitudes and ranges of aircraft are utilized B gn¢ 











} to full effectiveness. diff 
/ : reat 
j <4FJ-3 Fury goes aloft from one of the after catapults of the the 
U.S.S. Forrestal. An F2H-3 Banshee is in the foreground. par 
/ Electronics developed by BuAer’s Avionics Division pro tel 
j vides planes such as these with their highly effective : 
) weapons and control systems. age 
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This is one of a series of ads on the technical res 

activities of the Department of Defense. ect 
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FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY of | 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 7 

31-10 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York a 3 RS Scie 

Beverly Hills, Cal. a Dayton, Ohio Engineer ot Ford Instrument Company opening sa SP the 

chamber in which equipment for BuAer is being subj out 

to environmental test. ear 

ENGINEERS en 


of unusual abilities can find a future at FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY. Write for information. 
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WHITE ALICE 


simultaneously. In a nutshell—voice 
quality had to be as clear as a Bell 
telephone in any home in the United 
States. 

After a period of study, during which 
the Bell engineers were aided by the 
Alaskan Air Command study group, it 
seemed certain that the answer to 
USAF requirements for “White Alice” 
was forward propagation tropospheric 
scatter. But it had never before been 
attempted on such a large scale and 
would have to be specially tailored to 
Alaska. 

Following a long-lines survey, the 
Western Electric Company was given 
a letter contract, authorizing them to 
begin work on the new system. Briefly, 
the project consisted of engineering, 
manufacturing, constructing, and in- 
stalling all elements of the network. 

Western Electric was perhaps the 
best qualified organization in the na- 
tion to construct an intricate commu- 
nications system almost from scatch. 
In the first place, they were no strang- 
ers to the frozen North. They were al- 


they were satisfactory. Destinations 
were reached by dog-sled, tractor, heli- 
copter, and just plain shoe leather. 

After six months of battling Alaska’s 
roughest terrain, Western was given 
the green light to build “White Alice,” 
and bids were opened to several con- 
tractors considered capable of han- 
dling such a widely scattered construc- 
tion program. 

Morrison-Knudsen, a company which 
also had long experience in the wilds 
of the northern frontier, gained the 
subcontract and in July 1955 began 
moving men and heavy equipment to- 
ward the selected sites. 

At many spots surveys showed the 
topographical maps of Alaska from 
which the project maps had been pre- 
pared contained substantial errors. New 
maps were drawn, and if proposed 
sites failed to measure up, new loca- 
tions were picked. Trips to mountain 
tops through clutching snow and how!l- 
ing winds were repeated—and repeated. 

After these surveys proved out, tons 
of equipment were hauled in for test- 


Snow-buried camp of Western Electric testing crew offers mute evidence of 
difficulties technicians met in surveying “White Alice’ antenna locations. 


teady prime contractors in building 
the DEW Line for the Defense De- 
partment; and they had built radio- 
telephone facilities connecting Anchor- 
age, Alaska, and Seattle, Wash., in 
1941, During World War II, Western 
and the Army teamed up to install 
telephone lines along the Alcan High- 
way, and later the company built wire 
circuits from Anchorage to Fairbanks. 

Besides experience, Western’s chief 
tesource for the “White Alice” proj- 
éct was highly skilled manpower. It 
could draw on the talents and brains 
of the entire Bell System. This it did. 

The first “task force” of top-notch 
scientists and selected workers from 
the far-flung operating companies set 
out in deep snows from Anchorage in 
early 1955 to pick suitable sites and 
conduct radio “path tests” to be sure 
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ing radio signals through the ether. 
Fourteen tons were required to erect 
one fifty-foot tower at each site and 
conduct the necessary transmission 
tests. Every means of transportation 
available in the Territory was employed 
to get the material through heavily 
wooded areas and up hill or mountain 
during the worst of the 1955-56 win- 
ter season in Alaska. 

The airlift was common. Techniques 
previously proven by the Ajr Force 
were used at every turn. Skilled bush 
pilots and Air Force crews made haz- 
ardous landings on treacherous streaks 
of snow with each approach being a 
touch-and-go adventure, even for the 
veteran flyers of the bush country. 
Some locations were so inaccessible 
that equipment was lifted bit by bit 

(Continued on following page) 
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Alaska isn’t all ice and snow. Engi- 
neers take advantage of warm weather 
to blaze their way to a possible site. 





Severe icing was one of many problems 
engineers had to fight on “‘ White Alice.” 





AF helicopter eases down to make the 
final delivery of a tower’s framework. 
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WHITE ALICE 
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CONTINUED 


Tons of equipment were airlifted by small helicopter from the barges to a remote hilltop for a radio relay antent . 


directly from barges on the coast and 
transported to hilltops by helicopter. 
Even snow vehicles and dog teams 
supplemented the more common modes 
of moving supplies. 

Before the winter was out, crews 
suffered setback after setback. Sched- 
ules were lagging. Ice, snow, and 
winds waged a battle against the move- 
ment of supplies necessary to keep 
“White Alice” going. Eager men stood 
helpless as savage winds ripped down 
two of their test towers, twisting the 
steel beyond repair. But stubborn as 
Alaska’s winter was, the construction 
crews were even more stubborn. Two 
or three teams stayed in the field all 
winter to try to keep the urgent project 
moving and to repair -.~ipment for 
the coming spring. 

Soon after winter loosened its grip, 
roads and landing strips were gouged 
out of the rugged terrain. Temporary 
huts were torn down as permanent 
buildings took shape. 


At the same time, huge stocks of 
material began to move again from the 
big warehouses at Anchorage. Com- 
plex electronics apparatus and mas- 
sive structural steel assemblies flowed 
northward from the US by ship and 
plane. 

New towers began to peer above 
the still snow-capped hills, and the 
scoop-shaped antennas shadowed the 
tree-lined slopes. Powerful oil-fired 
heaters were installed inside the en- 
closed framework of the big radar 
screens as part of a de-icing system to 
protect the structures against the most 
threatening conditions. They will be 
controlled remotely from equipment 
buildings some distance away. 

The rough groundwork for the en- 
tire “White Alice” system now stands 
behind some 3,000 military and civil- 
ian personnel who have had a hand 
in the construction phase of the oper- 
ation. There is still plenty to be done, 
for “White Alice” has just begun to 


talk. But her voice will grow stronger 
in the months to come, reaching fam 
ther and farther across Alaska. a 

For those who are still building 
“White Alice,” progress is rewardingy 


for the families of thirteen who have 
died in her cause (seven Air Forcg) 


three from Western Electric, and! 
three from Morrison-Knudsen), “White 


Alice” means heartbreak. But all ate) 
heroes. They pioneered new paths of 
communications. They made “White 


Alice” talk!—Enp 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


- Ben Blackman has written one other 


recent article for us—“Alaska’s Texas 
Tower,” which appeared in_ the 
March ’57 issue of Air Force. Back 
in our January 51 issue he was the 
author of “One Way Out,” written 
in his capacity as a FEAF combat 
correspondent. He’s served as editor 
of Stars and Stripes in Japan, is now 
stationed in Anchorage. 


Engineers were helpless when strong winds backed up by snow and ice combined to topple steel tower at testing site 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES FLEET NOW 100% EQUIPPED WITH 


Ve are very proud that American 
Airlines has chosen the Bendix* Igni- 
on Analyzer as the standard equip- 
ment for its entire fleet of aircraft. 
0 Amcrican’s four-engine aircraft 
€ analyzer is permanently installed 
airborne equipment. Two-engine 
titcraft are prepared for portable- 


hitborne analyzer usage. 


Scintilla Division 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


BENDIX IGNITION ANALYZERS! 


American Airlines has used the 
Bendix Ignition Analyzer for quite 
some time. The decision to prepare 
the entire fleet of aircraft for use with 
this analyzer was made after long 
usage had shown this to be the most 
suitable equipment for American’s 
requirements. 

Major airlines, military services, 
and corporate aircraft operators have 
found the Bendix Ignition Analyzer 
to be a vital and almost indispensable 
piece of equipment to reduce costs 


Gond” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


by improving maintenance and oper- 
ating efficiency. The analyzer plays 
an important role in reducing en 
route and turn-around delays, thus 
improving customer convenience and 
satisfaction. 

The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is a 
sound investment that will pay for 
itself within a short period. We would 
be pleased to provide complete infor- 
mation as to the most convenient and 
economical analyzer installation for 


your aircraft. *TRADE MARK 








General Electric technician destin 5-Star Tubes on special 46-hour inoperative comet test, 
designed to reduce early-life failures. His lint-free, white Nylon garb marks this process as part 
of Operation Snow White—General Electric’s all-out program to exclude from 5-Star Tubes any 
impurities that can cause short circuits or impair electrical efficiency. 


Special G-E 46-hour inoperative control cuts 
5-Star Tube failure rate, assures top dependability! 


To weed out early-life failures, General Electric 
operates all 5-Star Tubes for 46 hours prior ¢o final 
life testing and shipment. This special G-E pro- 
cedure joins with impurity-free Snow White tube 
production to increase reliability and assure full 
service life. Benefits of General Electric’s 46-hour 
inoperative control procedure are seen clearly 
from the life-test chart that follows. 


Max permissible 
inoperative level 
at 100 hours 


ieee % life-test 


inoperatives, without 
G-E 46-hour test 


Cumulative % life-test 
inoperatives, after 
G-E 46-hour test 


Note that the inoperatives in any lot of 5-Star 
Tubes on life test are only half as many, at 500 
hours, as they would be without G-E inoperative 
control. Furthermore, at 500 hours, the percentage 
of inoperatives is still far below the permissible 
figure established for 100 hours. 

46-hour inoperative control procedure helps 
make General Electric 5-Star Tubes the most reli- 
able you can install. Added to special rugged 
design, Snow White cleanliness in manufacture, 
and rigid, extensive tests, this special G-E pro- 
cedure further minimizes tube failure possibility 
and safeguards electrical performance. 

Specify G-E high-reliability 5-Star Tubes when 
ordering new military electronic equipment! Use 
them as replacements! Electronic Components Divi- 
sion, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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By Bob Strobell 
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First photograph of Republic’s F-105 Thunderchief, .a nuclear bomb-carrying fighter which is now ready for production. 


The first photograph of Republic’s 
F-105 Thunderchief was released (see 
cut), shortly after the Defense De- 
partment announced that the fighter- 
bomber had been selected for volume 
production. Designed under the 
weapon-system concept as a nuclear 
bomb-carrying fighter and powered 
by Pratt & Whitney’s J-75 engine, the 
Thunderchief has already proved itself 
in more than 250 test flights. It flew 
faster than sound on its first flight. 
The photo has been retouched by the 
Air Force, notably in the tail section, 
to obscure details of the empennage 
still classified as secret. It shows, how- 
ever, such design features as the long 
cylindrical fuselage, the short, thin 
swepthack wings, needle nose, and 
the ventral fin on the bottom of the 
fuselage near the tail. 


Convair and the USAF have jointly 
disclosed that the Convair B-58 Hus- 
tler will carry a detachable “pod” 
slung under its narrow fuselage. Pho- 
tographs of the supersonic bomber 
were released following the first flight 
of the B-58 with its pod attached (see 
cut). The bomber’s elongated landing 
gear keeps the bomber with its pod 
Well above the runway for taxiing 
and take-off. Carrying such capsules, 


Unmanned X-10 test vehicle is used 
to test guidance and control systems 
for North American’s SM-64 Navaho. 
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the B-58 can perform a variety of 
missions, making it a versatile-weapon 
system. Powered by four General 
Electric J-79 jet engines with after- 
burners, the B-58 carries a three-man 
crew. It is about ninety-five feet long 
and has a wing span of approximately 
fifty-five feet. The Hustler can oper- 
ate at altitudes above 50,000 feet. 


Flight testing of North American 
Aviation’s X-10 (see cub), an un- 
manned test vehicle for the Air Force 
SM-64 Navaho intercontinental stra- 
tegic guided missile program, has 
been concluded. The missile has been 
successfully flown at supersonic 
speeds in a series of tests that are a 
part of the over-all Navaho program, 
with the purpose of proving out the 
missile’s aerodynamic design, as well 





ae | 





Sereen in North American Aviation’s 
new Trisonic Wind Tunnel is shaped 
like a giant colander. The screen 
diffuses air flowing into the muffler 
building, protecting soundproofing ma- 
terials from sudden damaging shock. 





First view of the Convair B-58 Hustler with its detachable “pod,” carried un- 
der the fuselage. The capsule permits B-58 to perform a variety of missions. 


as its guidance and control systems. 
Powered by two turbojet engines, the 
test vehicle is equipped with landing 
gear so it can be recovered for re- 
peated use. The final test was made 
at the USAF Missile Test Center, 
Fla. With data accumulated from this 
program, North American’s Auto- 
netics Division will design and manu- 
facture the guidance and control sys- 


tems for the Navaho. Rocketdyne, 
another division of the company, will 
build rocket engines to boost the 
Navaho to flying speed where ram- 
jet engines will take over propulsion 
of the missile on its long-range flight. 


Some details of the Lockheed X-17 
test missile were revealed by Maj. 
(Continued on following page) 
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Lockheed’s X-17 test rocket provides 


data on ballistic missile problems. 


Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, head of 
ARDC’s Western Development Divi- 
sion, in a speech before the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences. The 
X-17 (see cut) is designed to provide 
information on the problems that 
arise when the warhead of a ballistic 
missile re-enters the earth’s atmos- 
phere at high speed. A three-stage 
ballistic rocket, weighing more than 
six tons, the X-17 stands as high as a 
four-story building. In the X-17 test 
program at Patrick AFB, Fla., the test 
missile hurtles out through the earth’s 
atmosphere at speeds far greater than 
that of sound. Seconds after it is 
fired, the missile pierces the ion- 
osphere—the layer of very thin air 
starting some fifty miles above the 
earth and extending to about 250 
miles. It then plunges at tremendous 
speeds from the ionosphere back into 
the earth’s heavy blanket of air, trans- 
mitting data on aerodynamic heating 
and stresses. General Schriever 
pointed out that the missile costs only 
a fraction as much as a guided mis- 
sile, since it is especially designed to 
combine high performance with low 
cost. 
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A light that will glow in the dark 
for more than five years has been 
adapted by the Surgeon’s Office, Air 
Materiel Command, for illuminating 
entrance and escape hatch door han- 
dles on Boeing B-52 bombers. The 
light source is a small piece of stron- 
tium-90, a specially treated metal 
which is safe-sealed in a transparent 
plastic button. It glows continuously 
and in the event of a night emergency 
where power failure is involved, the 
synthetic “lightning bug” would guide 
crewmen to escape hatches. The AMC 
Surgeon’s Office has been licensed by 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
handle the self-illuminating button, 
but distribution will not be made 
until testing and accountability pro- 
cedures have been set by AMC. 


The Air Force has commissioned a 
revolutionary approach-lighting sys- 
tem whose lightning-like flashes aid 
all-weather operation of SAC’s huge 
jet bombers at March AFB, Calif. 
The lighting installation was devel- 
oped by Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., especially for operation of such 
aircraft as the eight-jet Boeing B-52 
Stratofortress and other high-perform- 
ance aircraft with high landing 
speeds. Brilliant, fog-piercing lights 
form the heart of the Sylvania system, 
known as EFAS (Electronic Flash Ap- 
proach System). These high-intensity 
center-line lights provide early iden- 
tification for incoming planes by flash- 
ing swiftly in sequence toward the 
runway from nearly 3,000 feet out. 
Beams of thirty-million candlepower 
are emitted in sequence twice a sec- 
ond by each of the system’s twenty- 
three evenly spaced lights. The effect 
is like giant tracer shells traveling at 


Douglas C-133A has roller conveyors 
installed in the floor. Cargo can be 
moved into the huge compartment of 
the transport by power winch. Rapid 
tie-down is accomplished by dropping 
specialized cargo nets over the load, 
thus reducing ground-handling time. 


CONTINUED 


The Nike-Hercules, Army’s new surface 
to-air guided missile at White Sands. 


3,600 miles per hour toward the cen- 
ter of the safe landing area. 


Elgin National Watch Co. and 
Walter Kidde Nuclear Laboratories, 
Inc., have announced joint develop- 
ment of a miniature nuclear-powered 
battery capable of delivering contin- 
uous electrical power for at least five 
years. The battery (see cut), about 

(Continued on page 105) 


Tiny atomic-powered battery can pre 
duce five years of usable electricity: 
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Research, Development, 
Production in these fields: 
@ Armament 

@ Ballistics 

@ Radar Antennae 

@ Guided Missile 

Support Equipment 

® Auxiliary Power Supplies 
@ Control Systems 


Pick a program... you'll find 
has missile experience you can use 


In program after program, including each of those above, AMF has played or is 


playing an important role. A component supplier in some, a system developer in 
others, AMF knows the missile business first-hand. AMF contributions to the 
nation’s missile programs include test and check-out systems, handling and launch- 
ing equipment, on-site missile storage facilities, accessory power supplies. ¢ See for 
yourself why AMF’s widely diversified background plus its up-to-the-minute missile 


activities add up to “experience you can use”, 


Another Product 
RRR En BR 
Defense Products Group 


DEFENSE AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PRODUCTS 
1101 North Royal Street, Alexandria, Va. 

















. « » because they’re Continental-engineered for safety, dependability, 
long-life—and backed by established parts and service facilities the 
world over. 





NO. WT. FUEL 
MODEL CYL. COMPLETE OCTANE 


172 80 
186 80 
311 80 
363 80 
438 80 
450 91/96 
466 91/96 
510 91/96 
568 91/9% 


560 91/96 





CONTINENTAL’S 
ENGINE 
REMANUFACTURING 

SERVICE (Helicopter) 


«gives you a new factory- GSO-526-A 
remanufactured engine—back to zero 
hours and with factory 
new engine guarantee. } ,@ 7) D 
Ask your Continental AT Ve Motors roo rat( Gi 
Motors service station Uh AM LIME Ti al [ TDM EA IM = MA 
about this plan. 
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the size of a thumb tack, has a nom- 
inal power output of twenty micro- 
watts and is the first such device to 
be completely safe for extensive per- 
sonal use without special precautions. 
The battery utilizes the decay energy 
of a beta-emitting radioisotope, prome- 
thium-147, as its source of energy. 
Although not yet commercially avail- 
able, the battery will eventually be 
used in such products as hearing aids, 
] miniature portable radios, and civil- 
ian-defense warning receivers for the 
home. Its wide range of applications 
include high-altitude missile and 
rocket tests. In contrast to conven- 
tional batteries, the nuclear source 
operates satisfactorily at extremes of 
environmental conditions. At temper- 
atures as low as 200 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit, voltage and power 
output actually increase. 





The latest model of USAF’s newest 
jet light bomber is the Douglas RB- 
66C, an electronic reconnaissance air- 
craft (see cut), presently undergoing 
employment and suitability testing at 
the Air Proving Ground, Eglin AFB, 
Fla. The new “C” model is basically 
the same as previous models except 
for the addition of specialized equip- 
ment for electronic reconnaissance. It 
is equipped with radomes on each 
wing tip and under the fuselage. Two 
twenty-mm. cannon are mounted in a 
tail turret. The RB-66C carries a crew 
of seven (as opposed to the three-man 
crew in earlier models). The addition- 
al four men are observers. 







A new cageable vertical gyro, with 
recently patented features, has been 
announced by the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. The gyro 
(see cut), will be used in stabilization 
and flight-control systems for aircraft, 
special weapon systems, radar stabil- 
ization, and telemetering applications 
requiring angular position references. 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell has increased 
‘the accuracy of reference gyros with 
its new GG53A cageable vertical gyro. 
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Latest model of the Douglas B-66 is the RB-66C electronic reconnaissance air- 
craft. Wing tips are equipped with radomes and tail turrent has 20-mm. cannon. 
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Bell’s guided missile, Rascal, fits under the wing beside the fuselage of a 
Boeing B-47. Launched miles from the target, it rockets alone to the target. 
























Called the “world’s fastest bomber,” the Convair B-58 is carried under the 


belly of world’s largest bomber, the Convair B-36, in an unusual air transport 
operation recently. The delta-winged B-58 was partially tucked into the 
bomb bay of the B-36, which airlifted its cargo, non-stop, from Fort Worth, 
Tex., to Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. Two inboard propellers were removed 


Honeywell, after producing some 20,- 
000 of the JG series of gyros, designed 
this GG53A to fit.in the same space 
as the JG gyros. 


American Airlines has placed an 
order with Erco Division, ACF Indus- 
tries, Inc., for electronic flight simu- 
lators for its forthcoming fleet of jet 
airliners. The simulators will be de- 
signed and manufactured by Erco to 
the airline’s specifications—one each 
for American’s Lockheed Electra 
prop-jet and the Boeing 707 turbojet 


from the B-36 for the trip. AF is putting the B-58 through extensive tests. 


—and will be ready for delivery early 
in 1958. They will permit American’s 
flight crews to accumulate consider- 
able flight experience well in advance 
of the arrival of either jet type. With 
this order from the nation’s largest 
carrier, Erco moves into the com- 
mercial flight simulator field for the 
first time. Housed completely in trail- 
ers for maximum mobility, the train- 
ing units can be moved easily to any 
of the airline’s major bases across the 
country. The simulators should sim- 
plify crew transition for jet flight.—-ENpb 
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AT THULE e@e3seese ss 
ROTABINS SAVE 
BOTH TIME AND SPACE 


A new, modern approach to Air 
Force storage problems—the proper 
application of Rotabins arid the Rotabin 
system—saved space, time and manpower 
at Thule. 


Three warehouses now store 35,000 
different supply items in space formerly 
accommodating only 15,000 items. In 
one warehouse two men now do the work 
formerly requiring four. 


Use F-G-M 
experience, techniques 
and know-how to 
realize substantial 
savings in your 
warehouse. Write or 
call us—The Frick 
Gallagher Mfg. Co., 
103 So. Michigan Ave., 
Wellston, Ohio 






















RENDEZVOUS 


Where the Gang gets together 


CHECKERTAIL CLAN REUNION: We are continuing our 
efforts to locate the addresses of former members of the 
325th Fighter Group. Will all former members of the 
317th, 318th, and 319th Fighter Squadrons of the 325th 
Fighter Group who are not receiving Clan bulletins about 
our 15th Annual Reunion please contact me. The Reunion 
is being held at Cleveland, Ohio, on August 2, 3, and 4, 
1957. A. J. Batulewick, 1440 East 53d St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





10TH AIR DEPOT GROUP REUNION: The annual reunion 
of the 10th Air Depot Group Association will be held at 
Detroit, Mich., August 9, 10, and 11, 1957, at the Hotel 
Fort Shelby. Those interested in attending please contact 
Jack R. Morris, 19349 Washtenaw, Harper Woods, Mich. 





94TH INFANTRY DIVISION REUNION: The 8th Annual 
Reunion of the 94th Infantry Division Association, Inc., 
is being held at the Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y., 
July 18-21, 1957. For further information write A. E. Rod- 
riguez, Secretary, 614 Oakdale Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


HARTZEL D. HESS: As the widow of Capt. Hartzel D. Hess, 
I need help on a claim from men who served with him in 
the CBI theater. My husband passed away after the re- 
growth of a brain tumor. His service in CBI was from 
July 31, 1944 to late July or August 1945 as a C-47 pilot 
with the Ist Combat Cargo Group, lst Combat Cargo 
Squadron. He suffered severe headaches while there and J tewee 
wore dark glasses on all flights-which may be one way 


some of the men may recall him. The men I need to hear fj ** 
from particularly are: Maj. Frank S. Aitken; Lts. John L. sili 
Purdum, Laurence M. Eichorn, Gordon T. Blair, Constan- 
tine J. Kinnas, and Leonard R. Whatley; Capt. Jack G. 
Miller; Sgts. Ward W. Heller and Jack D. River (or J 'twee 


Riner); and Cpl. William T. Cosgrove. Mrs. Helen R. Hess,  < 
M. R. Box 42, Chesterton, Ind. (Traffic 


BOOK ON THE C-47: We are working on a book about the 9 The 
C-47 airplane and are interested in getting personal ex- impa 
perience stories about the plane from units or people enab 
throughout the Air Force. We would like the stories in 
rough draft form which could be used to build factual or USA 
fictional anecdotes. Dates, names, places, times, etc., are West 
needed. Lt. Col. Carroll V. Glines and Maj. Wendell F. Taft 
Moseley, Air Command and Staff College, Air University, @ A fle 
Maxwell AFB. Ala. e top « 
expe 
MATERIAL ON P-39: I am gathering material for a book on & chan 
the Bell P-39 Airacobra and would like to hear from former 
pilots who flew the P-39 in combat in the Pacific in World 
War II. Would also appreciate word on unit histories, per 
sonal experiences, information on P-39 tactics, and similar 
material, including photos. Research material will be re- 
turned to owners, if requested. Address all information to 
Martin Caidin, 97-37 63d Rd., Rego Park 24, N. Y. 


WORLD WAR I INSIGNIA: I would like to locate either 4 
colored picture or a decal of the 638th Aero Squadron, 
5th Pursuit Group, stationed in France in 1917-1919. John 
]. Hardnedy, 2 Jackson St., Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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AiResearch MISSILE AUXILIARY 
POWER UNIT 


Cie. << x pao ey 


Compact, reliable system features 
high output with simplicity of design 


This AiResearch auxiliary power 
package operates the vital electrical 
and hydraulic systems in a missile. 
Gases from a solid propellant spin 
the unit’s turbine wheel at 50,000 
rpm. The turbine’s shaft drives the 
following: a 650 watt generator which 
supplies electrical power to run the 
missile’s guidance system; a 35 watt 
generator which runs the missile’s 
gyros; a hydraulic pump which in 
turn powers the servos that control 


THE 


the movable flight surfaces of the 
missile’s airframe. 

The hydraulic system features 
drilled passages which eliminate the 
need for potentially troublesome 
plumbing. It includes reservoir, 
filters, temperature compensator, 
relief valve, check valve, and squib 
valve within a single housing. 

This auxiliary power system is an 
example of AiResearch capability in 
the missile field. Inquiries are invited 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Output: 650 watts, 5000 cycles, 
115 volts, single phase 
35 watts, 400 cycles, 115 volts, 
single phase 
0.6 gal. per min. at 2000 psi 
hydraulic pressure 
Regulation: + 5% voltage and 
frequency 
Duration: 27 seconds 
Weight: 9.5 pounds 
Size: 6.14 in. diam., 
6.74 in. long 
Ground power: compressed air 











regarding missile components and 
sub-systems relating to air data, heat 
transfer, electro-mechanical, auxil- 
iary power, valves, controls and 
instruments. 


CORPORATION 
AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


Los Angeles 45, California... Phoenix, Arizona 


Designers and manufacturers of aircraft and missile systems and components: REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS + PNEUMATIC VALVES AND CONTROLS + TEMPERATURE COMTI 


CABIN AIR COMPRESSORS + TURBINE MOTORS + GAS TURBINE ENGINES + CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS + WHEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT + ELECTRO-MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT + ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS ANO 
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In California, on March 2, Sacra- 
mento’s Capital City Squadron cli- 
maxed three months of extensive 
preparation by staging its “Manpower 
Symposium” at the Senator Hotel. 
More than 250 educators, state and 
local dignitaries, and AFA and USAF 
representatives attended. 

John R. Alison, past AFA President 
and Board Chairman, who served as 
General Chairman, kicked off the pro- 
gram with a statement of the objec- 
tives of the Symposium. Dr. Nicholas 
DeWitt, of the Russian Research Cen- 
ter at Harvard University, discussed 
Russian manpower developments, and 
stressed the importance of American 
education’s meeting the challenge. 
Brig. Gen. Alfred F. Kalberer, Com- 
mander of SAC’s 14th Air Division, 
then spoke on the combat-readiness 
and training of USAF crews. AFA 
Director Peter J. Schenk, Project Man- 
ager of General Electric’s Technical 
Military Planning Operation at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., next outlined indus- 
ty’s need for technical manpower 
(for text of Mr. Schenk’s remarks, see 
page 52). The speakers answered 
questions from a panel including Dr. 
Roy E. Simpson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; Hon. Lloyd 
Lowrey, California Assembly; William 
E. Zisch, Vice President and General 


ee 





Manager, Aerojet-General Corp.; and 
Robert L. Champion, Executive Di- 
rector, International Science Founda- 
tion. 

The Hon. David S. Smith, Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force for Man- 
power, was the guest speaker at the 
luncheon. His topic was “Manpower 
Needs.” 

The Symposium’s afternoon session 
featured a discussion on the Sacra- 
mento area’s problems in industry, 
education, and defense. The speakers 
were Dan Kimball, President of Aero- 
jet-General Corp.; Brig. Gen. Ken- 
neth H. Gibson, Commander, 8th Air 
Division, Air Defense Command; and 
Dr. Alva Davis, Dean Emeritus at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
Members of the questioning panel 
were: Hon. Stephen P. Teale, Cali- 
fornia Senate; William Johnson, Pres- 
ident, Sacramento City-County Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Lee O. Stockford, 
Director, Personnel Research, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp.; and Dwight R. 
Zook, Director, Personnel Services, 
North American Aviation, Inc. 

At the evening banquet, Curtis E. 
Christensen, California Wing Com- 
mander, presented citations to out- 
standing high school students from 
the area. Dr. John F. Victory, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Ad- 


Capital City Squadron, Sacramento, Calif., Cited for 


its successful Manpower and Education Symposium outlining the 
advantages and problems of the Jet Age to large numbers of 
educators and civic leaders. 


Dr. Nicholas DeWitt, of Harvard’s 
Russian Research Center, addresses 
Manpower Symposium in Sacramento. 


visory Committee for Aeronautics, 
addressed the audience on the subject 
“Brainpower in the Jet Age.” 

Through this program, the Capital 
City Squadron stressed our rapidly 
shrinking lead over Soviet Russia in 
the technological field and empha- 
sized the related problems faced by 
educators in Northern California. 

For this fine program, Harvey Mc- 
Kay, Capital City Squadron Com- 
mander, headed a list of committee 

(Continued on following page) 


Donald W. Steele (left), Commander of the Capital Squad- 
ton, and Walter L. Savage (right), District of Columbia 

ing Commander, welcome Stan Reaver to Washington, 
D.C., National Airport. Reaver flew the replica of the “Spirit 
% St. Louis” to Washington for the opening of the new War- 
ter Brothers’ film story of Lindbergh’s transatlantic flight. 
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At Syracuse, N. Y., Squadron’s Air Transport Night program, 
Syracuse Mayor Donald Meade accepts honorary AFA mem- 
bership from Northeast Regional Vice President Leonard 
Work. Looking on are Col. Leslie L. Heartz, from ADC’s 32d 
Air Division, and, at right, Dr. George L. Haller, General 
Manager of General Electric’s Defense Electronics Division. 
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At Santa Monica, Calif., installation, from left: 
ton, Maj. Gen. Archie Old, Jr., John Gilmore, Gene Raymond, and John Alison. 


workers that included Clive Davis, 
Maj. Gen. A. W. Vanaman, USAF 
(Ret.), Eli Obradovich, Carson Sheetz, 
Reginald Blake, Jack Lawrence, 
Charles DeBedts, Ryan Polstra, Wil- 
liam Gilson, Jim Laulis, Jay Fenner, 
and George Kopcho. 


Four new Squadrons join the ranks 
of AFA this month. They are St. 
Paul, Minn.; Idaho Panhandle (Coeur 
d’Alene); Canton, Ohio; and Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Robert P. Knight, Minneapolis 
Squadron Commander, was _instru- 
mental in the formation of the new 
Minnesota Squadron. Leo Goodrich 
was elected Squadron Commander at 
a meeting at which William G. Koh- 
lan, Minnesota Wing Commander, 
was a guest. Other officers are Alfred 
C. Schwab, Vice Commander; and 
William Hite, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Councilmen are Edmund Antonini, 
Ray Miller, Robert Abercrombie, and 
Roger Foussard. 

The Idaho Squadron has been in 
the process of formation for several 
months, in a drive led by Lewis Good, 
a former member of the Robert S. 
Hart Squadron, New Orleans, who 
now lives in Coeur d’Alene. Ralph E. 
Funke, 508 2nd Street, was elected 
Commander, James M. Trail, an AFA 
Director who lives in Boise, was also 
instrumental in the unit’s formation. 

Meanwhile, James D. Wohlford, 
Ohio Wing Commander, led the for- 
mation of the Canton Squadron, and 
will present the Charter at a future 
date. The Commander is Herbert 
Bryant, 912 7th Street, N. E. Other 
officers are Loren Dietz, Vice Com- 
mander; John Kline, Secretary; and 
Joseph Doody, Treasurer. Council- 
men are John Gipp, Francis Kent, 
Robert Oberlin, and Benford Eubank. 
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LeRoy Prinz, Gil Nettle- 


Paul F. Bartel, 689 Massachusetts 
Ave., is Commander of the Cambridge 
unit. John O’Brien is Secretary. The 
Charter was presented by Phillipe 
Coury, ~ Wing Commander, who 
headed the organizational committee. 

Another new Squadron, in Green 
Bay, Wis., will be chartered about 
the time this is printed. Herbert Mc- 
Cormack, Wing Commander, will pre- 
sent the Charter to a group headed 
by Mike Guerin, who was in charge 
of the organizing program there. 


A capacity crowd of 270 people 


jammed into the Palm Room of the . 


Miramar Hotel in Santa Monica, 
Calif.. on March 9, to attend the 
eleventh annual Installation Dinner 
of the Santa Monica Squadron—Cali- 
fornia’s first Squadron and the unit 
which won the “Squadron of the 
Year” trophy in 1953. 

Maj. Gen. Archie J. Old, Jr., Com- 
mander of SAC’s Fifteenth Air Force, 
was the principal speaker. He com- 
manded the flight of the Boeing B-52s 
which circled the world non-stop this 
winter. General Old praised AFA for 
its work in promoting aviation, but 
called on the Association to double 
its efforts to obtain greater benefits 
for the airman, in order to help the 
AF retain the skilled men it needs. 

LeRoy Prinz, of Warner Brothers 
Studio, who is a Charter AFA mem- 
ber, provided a change of pace as he 
recalled the highlights of his own 
aviation career when he flew with 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker in the 
famed “Hat in the Ring” Squadron 
during World War I. John R. Alison, 
past AFA President and Board Chair- 
man, served as Toastmaster and in- 
stalling officer for the program. 

New officers include Gil Nettleton, 
Commander; Chester Seftenberg, Vice 
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Frank Lovejoy, right, accepts pla : 
from San Fernando’s Bob Feldtkel 
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ae 
Commander; Bill McQuinn, Secre: 
tary; and Tom Probasco, Treasurer, 
Councilmen are Mr. Alison, Tom Me 
Knight, Russell Moss, Joseph Myers, 
and outgoing Commander John Gil 
more (see cut). 

On the same evening the Santa 
Monica Auxiliary installed its new of- 
ficers. They are Pauline Stonehill, 
President; Peggy Seftenberg, Vice 
President; Alice DeBolt, Secretary; 
and Wilma Probasco, Treasurer. The 
Auxiliary Council consists of Rhoda 
Brandes, Jean McElliott, Jane Myers, 
and Pauline Vetensky. 






















































With a program called “Let Indus 
try Help Fighters Fight,” the San 
Fernando Valley, Calif., Squadron 
played host on February 23 to more 
than 150 Valley civic leaders and AFA, 
USAF, and industry representatives. 
The object of the program was 10 
better acquaint the community with 
the aims of the Air Force Association, 
some of the problems the Air Force 
faces, and what advantages the avia- 
tion industry offers to a community. 

Jay Jester, a past Squadron Com. 
mander, was chairman of the pr 
gram. The new Commander, Bill 
Scroggins, was formally introduced to 
the gathering. — 

Frank Lovejoy (see cut) was ptt 
sented with an award in recognition 
of his many contributions to airpower 


keller, outgoing Squadron Com- 
mander, made the presentation. 


T. F. Walkowicz, of New York 
City, an AFA Director and member 
of the Airpower Policy Committee, 
was guest speaker at the March 21 
meeting of the Hagerstown, Md., AFA 
Squadron. His subject was “The Ecot 

(Continued on page 113) 
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C . = The ACHIEVER—new inertial guidance system built by AC—brings fan- 
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Lips encouraged to voice new theories helped make possible modern G ig 
. . f 

rocket power. Yet—for the sake of our nation’s safety—our lips (Ban 
must remain sealed to our enemies. 
° : . ce 

RMI has long been known for its “‘open and shut’’ communication— “pe 
for its encouragement of creative discussion not only within RMI but ass 
also with others who are working to advance America’s cause . . . and . 
for its constant vigil to protect America’s secrets. For over a decade ks 
and a half, RMI engineers and scientists have been cooperating atl 
whole-heartedly with our nation’s security program as they blaze new trails ‘ | 
: , ‘ : " 
in developing and producing today’s... and tomorrow’s . . . powerplants. rn 
bei 

Engineers, Scientists— Perhaps you, too, can work . 

with America’s first rocket family. You'll find the wi 

problems challenging, the rewards great. wi 
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omics of Airpower.” Roland Hebb, 
Hagerstown Squadron Commander, 
introduced Mr. Walkowicz. Paul 
Fonda, Maryland Wing Commander; 
Donald W. Steele, Commander of the 
Capital Squadron in the District of 
Columbia; and Gus Duda, Organiza- 
tin Director, who attended as a 
representative of National Headquar- 
ters, were at the meeting, which was 
held at the Tortuga. Restaurant. 


California’s annual, Wing Conven- 
tion, coming up the tenth through the 
twelfth of this month in San Diego, 
promises to be one of the most out- 
standing of the 1957 programs. Con- 
vair's Ned Root advises us that the 
highlight of the weekend will be the 
celebration on May 11 of the Golden 
Anniversary of the Air Force. 

The program will begin with a re- 
ception and reunion of “Spirit of St. 
Louis” builders and other Lindbergh 
associates, and a Lindbergh Tribute 
Dinner on the evening of May 10. 
This month marks the thirtieth anni- 
versary of Lindbergh’s famous trans- 
atlantic flight. 

On the morning of May 11 an Air 
Force static display, plus fly-overs of 
modern aircraft will be held at Lind- 
bergh Field. A replica of the “Spirit 
of St. Louis” will also be featured. 
An Anniversary Celebration luncheon, 
with a featured Air Force speaker, 
will be held that noon. 

Convention features will be written 


Up in a future issue, but we suggest - 


that every AFA member in California 
Plan to be on hana for this conven- 
tion, which is annually one of the best 
in the Association. Curtis Christensen, 
17907 Tarzana Street, Encino, will 
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Photo by Don Nelson 
Jack Jenefsky, right, past Commander of the Wright Memorial Squadron, Day- 
ton, Ohio, presents Wright Aviation Award for 1956 to Richard H. Shearin, Avia- 
tion Editor of the Dayton Daily News. The Squadron makes the award annually 
for efforts that contribute to an enlightened public conception of airpower. 


furnish additional details upon request. 


CROSS COUNTRY... . The Illi- 
nois Wing, through the cooperation 
of George Edgecumbe, Manager of 
the Elgin Airport, had a display at 
the recent Chicago Sportsman’s Show. 
It consisted of a three-paneled unit 
exhibiting .the national and local ob- 
jectives of AFA, and was on display 
to thousands of visitors. . . . Speaking 
of advance notice on programs of great 
interest, AFA’s 1958 National Con- 
vention and Airpower Panorama will 
be held in Dallas, Tex., September 
22-28. ... . Maurice Marrs, 4328 
N. W. 28d St., Oklahoma City, has 
been elected Commander of the 
Oklahoma Wing, succeeding Hardin 
W. Masters, who is now a member 
of the Board of Directors. . . . De- 
troit’s Vandenberg Squadron has se- 
lected May 18 as the date for the 
second annual Awards Banquet honor- 
ing AF-ROTC Cadets from four area 
colleges: Wayne, Michigan, Michigan 
State, and Detroit. . . . The annual 
reunion of the “Doolittle Raiders,” 
the crews of the B-25s that bombed 
Tokyo in 1942, was held at Eglin 
AFB, Fla., on April 18, the fifteenth 
anniversary of the historic flight. . . . 
Dates in May to remember: May 10- 
12 in San Diego—California Wing 
Convention; May 18—Armed Forces 
Day; May 19 on Long Island—H. H. 
Arnold Squadron’s “Long Island Avia- 
tion Pioneer Day”; May 25-27 in Lake 
Charles, La.—Louisiana Wing Con- 
vention; May 25-26 in Akron—Ohio 
Wing Convention; May 24-26 in Pitts- 
burgh—Pennsylvania Wing Conven- 
tion; May 25-26 in Battle Creek— 
Michigan Wing Convention. — 
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You can get DuKane amplifiers 
in quantity for any purpose in 
any size built to highest precision 
standards inherent in all 
DuKane products since 1922, 


Reliable DuKane amplifiers are 
performing in many of the mili- 
tary’s toughest assignments... 
evidence of the customer’s con- 
fidence in DuKane’s ability to 
engineer and produce quality 
products on time. 


A 1-ounce ampli- 
fier like this.can 
“move a mountain 
of metal” ina 
bomber control 
system. By con- 
trast, DuKane has 
built amplifying 
systems weighing 
well over a ton! 





DuKane's dependable commercial electronic 
products are serving industry, schools, hospitals 
and offices across the nation! Details upon request! 
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Nurses’ Call 





industrial and School 
Sound Systems 
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Micromatic Sound Private Telephone 
Slidefilm Projector Systems 


For information on DuKane's capabilities, write 


DuKane Corporation, Dept. A-5 
St. Charlies, Illinois 
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By M/Segt. Frank J. Clifford 






The One-Man Band 


fact—the Wing was in terrible 

shape and getting worse each 
day. Six months before, it had been 
one of the top combat-ready Wings 
in the Command, consistently adding 
luster to a proud wartime record. It 
had been the kind of an outfit a man 
would pull strings to get into. 

Now it was staggering around, try- 
ing half-heartedly to regain its bal- 
ance. Spirit was lacking. Apathy had 
replaced cocksure confidence. If any 
one thing characterized the Wing, it 
was the universal eagerness of its 
members to top each other in describ- 
ing how “fouled-up” things were. 

The long slide into the cellar began 
with a cross-country change of station 
that shifted the Wing from a com- 
fortable, well-established base to a 
remote station that had been on stand- 
by status for two years. 

Even before the move began, the 
Wing suffered a serious blow from a 
decision that men without at least a 
year's retainability were to be left be- 
hind. Regardless of how valuable such 
a man might be to the Wing, the 
Commander had to strike him from 
the roster—a quirk in the regulations 
pertaining to permanent change of 
station prohibits more than one PCS 
move in a given fiscal year. 

Partly as a result of this ruling, the 


T HERE was no whitewashing the 


a Conductor 





Wing embarked on what was to be 
one of its severest tests almost fifty per- 
cent undermanned. Personnel would 


- fill the gaps with replacements from 


tech schools and basic training cen- 
ters, it was hoped. In the meantime, 
each crew chief adopted two or three 
orphaned aircraft. 

The new base was a severe jolt to 
men accustomed to the ease and con- 
venience of their last station. Home 
of a money-starved, undermanned, 
and undisciplined housekeeping unit 
for the past two years, the base was 
a wilderness, its buildings adrift in a 
sea of knee-high weeds. Barracks and 
other buildings, long unoccupied, bore 
mute testimony to neglect and lack 
of maintenance. 

But like the crack Wing it was, the 
men buckled down to “getting opera- 
tional” as quickly as possible. Weeds 
were hacked down, barracks cleaned 
up, and a base-side painting contract 
let. Crackling activity seemed to con- 
firm the advance party’s prediction 
that, “Everything will be okay when 
the Wing gets here.” The pipe line 
pumped new people into the Wing- 
but never enough and not always in 
the needed AFSCs. 

Then the endless, nagging proces 
sion of small annoyances set in, punct 
uated from time to time by occul- 
(Continued on page 117) 
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Only you can dry 
the tears of hunger... 

The U.S. Government has 

given CARE precious 

stocks of farm abundance . . 
Every $1 you give enables CARE 


o be to deliver a big Food Crusade 
y per- . 
vould package to a needy family 
“— overseas. . . . And your name and 
time, address go with each package, to 
a tell hungry children and their $ sends 22 Ibs. 
It to parents that you, and our country of food to the 
con- 
Iome are their friends . . . world’s hungry 
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to be delivered in my name, wherever most needed. 
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Note: Contributions are Income-Tax Deductible 
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BIG NEW® FOR EXHIBITOR?! 


Ship Displays UNCRATED 
via North American Padded Vans! 


COMPANY-TRAINED DRIVERS 
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rences that would be serious even 
on fully equipped, stabilized bases. 

A demoralizing shortage of even 
the most basic kinds of equipment— 
typewriters, hand tools, mess equip- 
ment, spare parts of all kinds—quickly 
became apparent. The supply system 
moved in slow motion and sometimes 
not at all. Working NCOs resorted 
tothe “buddy” system to supply their 
gctions, but this soon broke down 
because there were no supplies. 

A cynical attitude toward the job 
ad the Wing developed. A sergeant 
rmrodding a crew detailed to set up 
equipment for an on-base school was 
told, “That’s your problem,” when he 
asked where he might get tools to 
do the job. He did the job, and fin- 
ished on time, too, but as far as he 
was concerned, the Wing was the 
most fouled-up outfit he had ever been 
inand he took every opportunity to 
tell his story. 

At year’s end, six months after its 
change of station, the Wing was in 
srious condition. It would take a 
miracle if the Commander were to 
pull it out of the cellar. As far as the 
tops were concerned, it could stay 
im there. They were convinced that the 
Old Man was either floating on a pink 
cloud, totally unaware, or that he just 
didn’t give a damn—especially about 
them. 


The way to straighten out a fouled-up outfit, the 
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Then the miracle happened. The 
Commander took off his rose-colored 
glasses and took a long, hard look at 
his Wing in stark black and white. 

What prompted him to do so no 
one knew. Maybe it was a miracle, 
after all. Maybe he suddenly remem- 
bered all he had learned, and for- 
gotten, about basic principles of lead- 
ership, management, and public re- 
lations. Perhaps at the end of one of 
his fourteen-hour days it suddenly 
dawned on him that he was a one- 
man band. 

Whatever it was, it changed his 
way of living and thereby revitalized 
a Wing that was close to becoming a 
classic example of how to go to hell 
in a hurry. 

The first noticeable change came 
when the Commander instructed his 
Executive to lay on a meeting for 
him with all of his master sergeants. 
No one was more surprised than the 
Exec, who had often recommended 
just that, only to be turned down. 
“Too busy,” had been the explana- 
tion. 

The meeting was a_ tremendous 
success. The sergeants had entered 
the hall in a defiant mood, prepared 
to endure a chewing. It would be the 
same old pious junk, they were sure; 
the wiseacres were actually glad to 
be there—it would provide them with 
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cynical ammunition for future use. 
For many, especially those who had 
joined the Wing in the past six 
months, this was the first time they 
had seen their Commander face to 
face. 

But this meeting was different. The 
man on the stage wasn’t the grim, 
unapproachable that reputation in- 
sisted he was. They saw a man who 
appeared to be approaching his forties, 
of average height, trim, and immacu- 
lately uniformed. 

A relaxed atmosphere swept 
through the theater as the Com- 
mander began to speak. A _ good 
talker, he traced the history of the 
Wing for the past six months. With 
utter candor he told the men that the 
Wing was the lowest on the Command 
totem pole. And then he told them 
how it got there. 

It was an absorbing story, peopled 
with unnamed flesh-and-blood char- 
acters and recognizable, real-life in- 
cidents. The audience identified them- 
selves with the Wing but now they 
viewed it from the Commander’s 
viewpoint. As he spoke, the Wing be- 
came a live thing and not merely a 
fouled-up number in the Line of 
Battle. 

He outlined plans for the coming 
year, described what had been done 

(Continued on following page) 


Old Man discovered, was a liberal application of human relations. 
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to remedy faults. The future held 
definite goals, and he pointed these 
out and explained how they would 
be reached. This was information 
from the “horse’s mouth” and they 
strained to catch every syllable. Be- 
sides, it was interesting and the audi- 
ence gained the impression that they 
were being trusted with inside stuff 
for the first time. 

There was no hell-raising, no ex- 
hortations to hit the sawdust trail, no 












talk of stripes being lifted. It was 
the kind of presentation an honest 
Commander would make to his peers 
or superiors. Scheduled to last an 
hour, it ran ten minutes beyond two 
hours. When he concluded with, 
“Thank you, gentlemen,” the instant 
of silence which followed was blasted 
by a roar of applause. 

The Commander’s honchos were 
with him to a man. 

The weekly staff meeting which 
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followed was shorter than usual an 
uncommonly relaxed. Winding it up, 
the Commander said, “This is the 
last of our weekly meetings—from now 
on we will meet once a month, or at 
my call.” He told the staff they were 
on their own, free to make decisions 
without consulting him for detailed 
instruction. Mistakes would be the. 
by-product of action and a necessary 
tuition for learning, he reminded 
them. 

(He didn’t say so, but he was an. 
nouncing his abdication from a po. 











control of every detail in the opera 
tion of the Wing.) 

“This arrangement will give each 
of you a freer hand to work for the 
Wing and will give me an opportunity 
to view the ‘Big Picture’ without being 
all over the scenery. I'm not relaxing, 
I'm merely redirecting my efforts. I] 
work from your reports, and I'll de 
pend on them to give me an accurat 
reading on what the Wing is doing- 
or not doing. 

“Reports with a_ pie-in-the-sky 
flavor, or reports prepared to ‘make 
things look good for the Old Mar’ will 
hang you. I have no mysterious pow- 
ers that enable me to tell at a glance 
what is fact and what is fiction. It is 
simply that all agencies of the Wing 
are intertwined—a report that is not 
strictly on the level will expose itself, 
and the writer, sooner or later. But 
you all'already know this.” 

Within a week, the Old Man re 
linquished his duties as first sergeant 
and unit commander of all the or- 
ganizations in the Wing. The “one- y 
man band” was now inviting players 
to participate who had been standing 
nervously in the wings, waiting for 
the cue to perform roles they knew 
better than the maestro. Wing letters 
were rewritten, returning wherever 
possible, disciplinary and other mat- 
ters properly within the bailiwick of 
a first sergeant, squadron, or group 
commander, which had gradually ac- 
crued to the Commander. 

Apparently the Old Man liked the 
big picture. At any rate, he took im 
creased opportunity to see more of it 
—on foot, in visits to maintenance 
shops, docks, flight line, warehouses, 
kitchens, orderly rooms—his whole 
domain. At first the visits were pail- 
fully stiff and formal, since the troops 
did not know what to expect. (The 
rank and file, most of them, wert 
seeing him in the flesh for the first 
time. ) 

When they learned that his interest 
was sincere, that he was not deli 

(Continued on page 121) 
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The August issue of AIR FORCE will be a once- 
in-a-lifetime production, celebrating the Golden An- 
niversary of American Airpower—about 500 pages 
over-all—225 text pages, lavishly illustrated—a real 
collector’s item to be read and re-read until the 
paper just plain wears out. 


It will feature an authentic history of the 
U.S. AIR FORCE’s first 50 years, prepared by 
outstanding professional historians and edited by 
the Editors of AIR FORCE Magazine—priceless 
material, complete with illustrations, assembled for 


the first time in this issue of AIR FORCE. 
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that yow’ll normally find in an Anniversary 
Issue of AIR FORCE —features that make people 
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background information—page after page of ref- 
erence material in addition to the History of the 


U. S. Air Force. 
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AND circulation will rocket to 80,000 or 
more for this special issue, at no increase in rates. 


It will saturate all USAF commands, design and 
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erately looking for something to chew 
about, the barriers came down. Soon 
his visits were greeted with smiles. 
it became a matter of pride for a non- 
com to remark to his friends, with 
studied nonchalance, “I was talking 
to the Old Man today and he told 
me... 

The Commander was becoming the 
Old Man in fact as well as in name. 

That he might drop in on any sec- 
tion at any time became a well- 
known probability, and this served to 
keep operations running tautly. And 
the sections shaped up not out of 
fear, but because they had something 
to be proud of, and they wanted 
the Old Man to see it. 

NCOICs were agreeably surprised 
when he addressed them by name. 
Their surprise was even greater when 
he made knowledgeable comment on 
current operational problems. As a 
fying man, it was natural for him 
to be at home in the technical world 
of aircraft and aircraft maintenance, 
and he subtly let this fact be known. 
In other fields—supply, personnel, fi- 
nance—his questions and remarks had 
the solid ring of a man who knows 
what he is talking about. 

(Actually, there was no mystery 
about his apparent proficiency in a 
wide variety of fields. His Inspector 
had sometime before supplied him 
with a folio of Inspector’s Check Lists 
covering just about every activity in 
the AF. These lists, consulted prior 
to visiting a section, and combined 
with high intelligence and a better- 
than-average store of service savvy, 
provided questions that were ‘pene- 
trating and pertinent. 

(The name business was even 
easier—many he read directly from 
the name tag sewed on fatigues. The 
others he locked onto the first time 
aound when the NCO was introduced 
ot when the man reported. The im- 
portant thing was that he used the 
name gimmick skillfully.) 

A new spirit filtered through the 
Wing. The Old Man was concerned 
about them, and the troops were quick 
to reciprocate. Pride gradually re- 
placed apathy. The “Commander’s 
Column” in the base newspaper was 
tow being read without cynical com- 
ment because the troops knew he was 
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writing it, and not his ISO. Besides, 
they knew the guy, and they liked 
him. 

By the time the first quarter of the 
new year had been ripped from the 
calendar, the Wing was out of the 
cellar and striding down the road 
toward full recovery. The corner had 
been turned. 

The victory was largely one of hu- 
man relations—and common sense. 
Officers and NCOs were shifted 
around and ineffectives eliminated. A 
wobbly supply structure was almost 
entirely rebuilt. Squadron command- 
ers and first sergeants, the reins once 
more in their hands, wasted no time 
in showing that a first-class outfit lives 
first-class, in clean barracks and neat 
squadron areas. 

But it was largely human relations. 
For all of its might, its machinery and 
its organizational charts, a Wing was, 
first and last, people, the Old Man 
discovered. (He had known it all 
along, of course, but he had been too 
busy to pay much attention.) 

He relearned a lesson assimilated 
long before—a leader can lead only if 
he has willing followers. Unless the 
followers know he is interested in 
their welfare they will never demon- 
strate that plus quality of willingness. 
The ivory tower might be fine for 
planning all kinds of good and pro- 
gressive things, but too few people 
get an opportunity to learn what goes 
on in the tower. 

They have to be told, in plain 
words—and then kept informed. Per- 


haps it was with this in mind that 


the Old Man published a one-page 
weekly mimeographed memo called 
“Commander’s Note Book” in which 
he gave a short, running account of 
the status of a wide variety of things 
—better dry-cleaning service, planned 
construction on the base, expected 
changes, explaining why a current 
rumor couldn’t be true—of interest to 
the Wing (he got an assist from his 
ISO on this one). 

Is the foregoing a factual account 
of the experience of a real Wing? 
Perhaps it is—perhaps it is merely a 
composite of things which could make 
a good Wing bad, and the steps which 
might be taken to put it back among 
the high rollers again.—ENp 


Frank Clifford’s name has been appearing in this magazine on and off for a 
umber of years, most recently with his article in the February °57 issue, 
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‘So You Finally Made Master Sergeant.” The outfit whose sorry plight Ser- 
Seant Clifford describes in the accompanying story does not, in fact, exist. 
It could, however. If it did, his “steps-that-could-be-taken” might come in 
handy. Sergeant Clifford is now stationed in France, in Information Services 
at the Headquarters Squadron of the 50th Fighter-Bomber Wing. 
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chik, 104 Granville Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 
Willard L. Dougherty, 1630 Euclid Ave.; 
Clifton, N. J., Betty Kalincsak, 156 Union 
Ave.; Colorado Springs, Colo., James Reilly, 
2818 Templeton Gap Dallas, Tex., 
Paul Cain, 3906 Lemmon Ave.; Dayton, Ohio, 
Jack Jenefsky, 1428 Benson Dr.; Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; William Wright, P.O. Box 1730; 
Denver, Coio., J. P. Swagel, 4770 Columbine 
St.; Detroit, Mich., Russell Lloyd, Renssa- 
lear Blvd., Oak Park; Elgin, Ill., Bruce 
Rice, 573 N. Grove Ave.; Enid, Okla., Clyde 
Dains, 430 S. Van Buren; Fairfield, Calif., 
Alan Engell, Box 521, Suisun; Flint, Mich., 
James Mitchell, 901 Buckingham; Fresno, 
Calif.; M. J. Brummer, 2017 Mariposa; Gulf- 


port, Miss., Louis. Riefler, 2001 Curcor Dr., 
Miss. City; Hagerstown, Md., Jake Beard, 
831 Mulberry Ave.; Harrisburg, Penna., Wil- 
liam Lunsford, 3720 Brisban St.; Hollywood, 
Fla., Vincent Wise, 41 Edmund Rd.; Hono- 
lulu, T. H., V. T. Rice, 302 Castle & Cook 
Bidg.; Houston, Tex., Earl Shouse, 1009 
San Jacinto Bidg.; Kansas City, Mo., 
Wofford E. Lewis, 6031 Summit; Knoxville, 
Tenn., Laurence Frierson, c/o Hamilton 
Nat’l Bank; Lake Charles, La., L. R. Savoie, 
Gordon Blidg.; La Mar, Colo., Arthur 
Kroell, Box 212; Lansing, Mich., Richard 
Pifer, 4415 De Camp St., Holt, Mich.; Las 
Vegas, Nev., Ray Culley, 2421 So. 5th St.; 
Lewistown, Pa., Peter Marinos, 17 W. 
Charles St.; Lexington, Mass., Harold E. 
Lawson, RFD; Lincoln, Nebr., Walter Black, 
726 Stuart Bldg.; Long Beach, Calif., 
Richard Trevor, 5363 The Toledo; Los 
Angeles, Calif., James Czach, 1729 W. 4th 
St., San Pedro, Calif.; Marietta, Ga., 
Joseph A. Sellars, 401 S. Woodland Dr.; 
Meridian, Miss., James E. Baxter, Box 729; 
Miami, Fla., Robert Myer, Jr., Box 151, 
IAB; Miami Beach, Fla., John Peterson, 
4881 Lake Dr. Lane, So. Miami; Millington, 
N. J., Ken Hamler, Overlook Rd.; Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Elmer M. Petrie, 234 S. 74th St.; 
Minneapolis, Minn., Robert P. Knight, 806 
Morehead, White Bear Lake; Mobile, Ala., 
William Ross, 352 Durande Dr.; Nashville, 
Tenn., James Rich, 3022 23rd Ave. S.; New 
Orleans, La., Clyde Hailes, 5218 St. Roch; 
"New York, N. Y., William Stein, 236 W. 
27th St.; Norman. Okla., Newton Moscoe, 
1303 Ann Arbor Dr.; Ogden, Utah, Jonn 
Dayhuff, P. O. Box 1063; Oklahoma City, 





Okla., Ted Findeiss, 1405 Sherwood Lane; 
Omaha, Nebr., Danforth Loring, 209 S. 19th 
St.; Park Forest, IIL, Ibert Stein, 14 
Bertoldo Rd.; Philadelphia, 
Dougherty, 1200 Agnew Dr., ; 
Phoenix, Ariz., James Shore, 3312 E. Coulter; 
Pittsburgh, Penna., Lee S. Smith, Green- 
wald Rd.; Portland, Ore., Thomas Moore, 
517 Corbett Bldg.; Sacramento, Calif, 
Frank Grow, 3841 El Ricon Way; St. 
Joseph, Mich., Ralph A. Palmer, 22 
Thayer Dr.; St. Louis, Mo., Ken Wander, 
8804 Swifton Ave.; San Diego, Calif, 
Rolan Bohde, 3035 Juniper St.; San Fral- 














cisco, Calif., Clifford Griffin, 610 California en 4 
St.; San Juan, P. R., Jose Rivera, 207 Jose , 
de Diego St., Rio Piedras; Savannah, Ga. to 
Andrew Swain, 1931 Grove St.; Seattle, MB. 
Wash., Harold Hansen, Exchange Bldg. Ha’, 
Shreveport, La., Frank Keith, 3805 Balti- Bip jets 
more; Sioux Falls, S. D., Duane Corn 7 
ing, 3713 S. Duluth’ Ave.; Spokane, Wash» MM but 


Roy Hanney, Realty Bldg.; State Collegé, R 
Penna., D. H. McKinley, 642 Fairway Rd. or, 


Stockton, Calif., Norman Foote, 7616 St iter 
Carlo St.; Syracuse, N. Y., J. William { 
Lowenstein, 1026 Westcott St.; Tamps Bi|, q 
Fla., George Lyons, Jr., 707 W. River Dr. 
Taunton, Mass., Stephen Tetlow, P. O. Be 8 OVE} 
423: Toledo, Ohio, Herman Thomsen, 4! { 
Fairview; Tonawanda, N. Y., James Lyne ame 
725 Brighton Rd.; Trenton, N. J., Anthony Wh 
Bliznawicz, 315 Hollywood Dr.; Washins- @ "er 


ton, D. C., Walter Savage, 1500 Massacht 
setts Ave., N.W.; Worcester, Mass., Char 
Cashen, 4 Othello St. 
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Director of Industrial Relations: Robert C. Strobell 


Assistant for Reserve Affairs: Edmund F. Hogan 
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Executive Director: James H. Straubel 
Program Director: Ralph V. Whitener 
Projects Director: John O. Gray 








Organization Director: Gus Duda 


Assistant for Special Events: Herbert B. Kalish 
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OWARD MACH 3 


WITH A COMPLETE BENDIX SYSTEM FOR FUEL METERING AND ENGINE CONTROL 


Men the pilot swings the lever from 

to emergency thrust—or back 

kin—things must happen fast in the 

rg jets, 

But not too fast! 

for, pouring it on, or cutting back 

Ker than the engine can take it, 

ls disaster. The penalties are ruin- 
over-temperatures, compressor stall 
ame-out. 

When the pilot orders a change in 
rust, the Bendix* fuel metering and 
Hine control system takes over. Fuel 


sachu- 
“Charles 


feed is automatically computed and 
scheduled. Geometric controls such as 
exhaust nozzle area and inlet vane 
angles are set. Automatically and 
instantly, engine response is crowded 
to the limit—but not beyond! 
Matched sets of Bendix components 
—pressure and temperature sensors, 
electronic amplifiers, fuel metering 
units and engine control actuators— 
work together as a system, spanning 
the length and girth of the engine. 
Bendix components, designed and 


engineered together, invariably give 
more efficient performance than any 
arbitrarily assembled system. 

And there is the further important 
advantage of having one source and 
having that source completely respon- 
sible for over-all dependable operation 
on the plane. 

So, when it comes to fuel metering 
and engine controls, think of a com- 
plete and integrated system. Then we 
suggest you think of Bendix and the 
Bendix Products Division. 

*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF: 


Bendix 12% South Bend, wo. y-eey@g 


AVIATPON CORPORATION 
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CONVAIR 880: World's Fastest Jet Passenger Plane! 


Racing with the sun at 615 miles an hour, Convair’s 880 Jet-Liner will cut your travel time in 
half! The only jet transport designed to operate from hundreds of existing airports, it will bring 
silent, vibrationless flight to travelers everywhere . . . big cities and small. 

Convair’s 880 Jet-Linez, powered by General Electric CJ-805 engines, will be delivered to leading 
airlines* for world-wide service beginning in 1959. In this new era of jet transportation, Convair’s 
luxurious 880 Jet-Liner will be the world’s fastest passenger plane—truly master of the skies! 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
*AMONG AIRLINES TO FIRST OFFER CONVAIR 880 JET-LINER SERVICE WILL BE JTIWA + Zp e [TRANSCONTINENTAL S.A] (Argentina) 





